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PREFACE 


I N September Chatham House entrusted to Sir Osborne 
Mance the preparation of a study of International Transport and 
Commumcauons It was later decided to issue the work in separate 
secaons, four of which, InUntattonal TeUcommumeaUonSy Internattonal 
Atr Transport, Intematmal Sstvr and Canal Transport and Inttr 
national Sfa Transport, have already been pubhshed At Sir Osborne 
hlance’s suggestion I undertook the preparation of the present 
volume It was prepared in the summer of 1945 and embodies such 
.conclusions as it was found possible to suggest at that date Unfor- 
tunately, publication has been delayed, but at a later stage, when the 
series 1ms been completed, it is hoped to summarize in a final volume 
the result of the work as a whole with such amended and additional 
conclusions as may appear to be justified when post war inter- 
national relations have taken on a more settled aspect 
While the responsibility for the opinions expressed in the 
present volume is entirely my own, I have been fortunate in obtain- 
ing the assistance of a number of experts, who have spared no 
trouble to ensure the accuracy of the facts and to whom I am 
indebted for many valuable suggestions I am also indebted to the 
Foreign Office, the Ministry of Wat Transport, the Railway Re- 
seaich Service and other organizations for the facilities for reseatch 
which have been placed at my disposal and for permission to use 
information which would not otherwise have been available 
Finally, it would have been quite impossible for me to have 
undertaken the study without the invaluable assistance of Mr J E 
Wheeler, who has had the difficult task of collecting and chcckmg 
the information from many sour<^, and even since lus return to the 
International Labour Office has contabuted many valuable sugges- 
tions Smce his departure the work of coUectmg supplementary 
information and of checking the final manuscript has rested in the 
able hands of Dr Paul Chiistophersea 


Apnl 1546 


R L Wedgwood 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


f^HE organization of railways has always been national in its 
) inception , international organization has been a plant of slow 
growth and has taken different shapes in different regions of the 
world In Europe, with its nameious State-owned railways, it has 
taken the form of agreements or, in fact, treaties between national 
Governments, as well as of agreements between railway Admini- 
*strations , and the distinction is one which must be kept constantly 
in mind if we ate to form a true impression of the organization which 
has been evolved In North America, where most of the railways 
are privately owned and national differentxs are less pronounced, a 
simpler and fat more comprehensive organization has been built up, 
based wholly on voluntary agreements between Administrations 
Whatever may be the model to be followed, it is evident that there 
IS room and need for a further and substanoal expansion of mter 
national organization, if railways are to play the part in world 
development which they ate capable of playing 

All toims of transport will have their share m that development, 
and the future will no doubt have many changes m store Air 
transport will cater increasingly for high class passenger and freight 
traffic over long distances and long distance services, whether bv 
rail or sea, will reflect the changed conditions On the other hand, 
It may be doubted if the growth of road transport will exetase any 
outstanding influence on the contribution uhich railways will be in 
a position to make to international transport as a whole It is 
evident that there is much to be gained from a well considered 
co-ordination of all forms of transport, and that some advance can 
and should be made in this direction At the same time, a complete 
scheme of co-ordination is still, and is likely for some time to 
remam, outside practical politics 

If we turn our eyes from such a pictute of general co ordination 
to the co-ordination of the railways themseh es as a single form of 
transport, we shall be struck with Ae perfection of that co-ordination 
in certain spheres, such for instance as the formulation of mter- 
national time-tables, and at the same time with the vast field which 
IS still left open for further co ordination and thereby for further 
improvement in the international usefulness of the rail transport 
service 

There are only two international bodies designed to deal vnth 
railway questions m every part of the world — the League of Nations 
Transit Organization, a governmental body, and the International 
Railway Congress Association a governmental and administrational 
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body of a purely debberative diaracter, occupied solely in investiga- 
tion and periodical discussion There is nothing which corresponds 
with the Umversal Postal Uraon* the International Commission for 
Air Navigation or the International Telecommumcation Union 
This state of affairs reflects the national or, at most, regional 
character of railway development 
Many bodies of world wide scope are concerned in some of their 
activities with railway transport, the International Labour Office, 
for instance, or the International Chamber of Commerce , and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the development of world inter 
course will bring increasing need for some general international 
organiaaaoa more fully representative of railway transport, whether 
on Its governmental or admimstrational side, as a service of world 
•wide significance 



ABBREVIATIONS 


AAR 

AE 

BCC 

BIC 

BFSP 

BUIC 

CCMR 

CEI 

criL 

CIT 

CIV 

Cmd 

DC 

GREM 

lATA 

LNTS 

MBR 

RIC 

RIV 

UIE.C 

UlC 

VDEV 

VMEV 

VTW 

ZVDEV 

ZVMEV 


Association of Amencan Kaihoads 

Arcluv fur Eisenbahnveses 

Bureau central de compeasatioa 

Bureau interoatioRal des contatoets 

British ForeigQ and State Papers (see Note on Sources) 

Bulletin de 1 Unioa wtematioiiale des diemios de fer 
Comite de arodation du toatenel roulant dans 1 Europe ceottale 
Commission ilectrotechnique latemationale 

Convenuon Internationale concetnagt ie traasport des match andises par 
chemics de fei 

Comici international des transports par diemins de fer 
Convenuon interoationale concetnant !e ttanspott^des voyageuis et des 
bagages par cbemms de fer 
Command Papers published b; H M Stationery Office 
Dispositions complfmentaites 

Fremiet |toupemeot regional des cbemins de fer europdens membtes 

International Air Traffic Association 

League Naoons Treaty Senes (see Note on Soutcei) 

Mitteleuropliscbea Reiseburo 

RegoUmeuto tatemaaonalc catozze , Union Internationale des roitutes 
ec fourgons 

RegoUmento intemazioaale veicoli Union intenanonale des wagons 
Union tnteraauonale pour I imissioo de billets i eoupcas combtais 
Union uteraaooaale des cbenios de fer 
Vetetn deutschet Eiseobabn Verwaltungen 
Vetein imneleuropSiscber Eisenbabn Vervalrungen 
Verkehrstechnische Woehe 

Zeitung des Vereins deutseber Eisenbabn Verwaltungen 
Zeicung des Vereins mitteleuropiiscbet Euenbahn Vervaltungen 



I EUROPE ORGANIZATION BEFORE THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR • 

INTRODUCTORr 

TJEFORE Ae war of 1^14-18 passenger travel and freight carriage 
Europe had reached an advanced stage of development, both 
m volume and m freedom , with the important exception of certain 
national and international waterways, the railways had an almost 
complete monopoly in meeting whad Teqairements International 
road transport was confined to a small volume of pleasure travel 
conducted under considerable difficulties 
The development of rail traffic was not achieved without a high 
degree of international co-operadoo between the railway Admmi 
strations themselves and between the Governments concerned 
There were many speaal agreements between mdividual Admini 
strations in regard to pacticukr faalities — through services, exchange 
acconuDodaaoa, etc — and some of these go back to very early days 
in the development of the railway system of Europe 
Nevertheless, it was soon felt that something more was required 
It became clear that, if international traffic was to develop freely, 
there must be some nucleus of lotematiooal agreement upon physical 
standards, and at the same tune some basis of agreed legisktion 
defining the obligations of the railways to one another and to the 
public This was evidently beyond the scope of individual Admim 
strations , Governments alone could take the action required 
Considerations such as these gave the impulse towards the establish- 
ment of intemational understandings 

That impulse followed two mam duectives, both originatmg 
primarily from the initiative of the Swiss Government First in 
piionty came the effort to establish uniform commexaal conditions 
for international transport, second the endeavour to standardize 
physical factors m the exchange and through conveyance of tolhng 
stock It was the second line of action which first achieved success , 
the Unite Technique, founded m i88z, is, as its full name proclaims, 
an International Conference for promotmg Technical Uniformity on 
Railways The realization of uniformity in commercial conditions 
of mternational transport took longer to accomphsh , it was attamed 
in the Berne Conventioa of 1890 and the foundation m 1893 of the 
Central Office for Intemational Railway Transport Both these 
OTganizatioas had their seat at Berne , and both of them directed 
iheir activities to the mainmnaa<% and development of inter 
governmental agreements, binding, in respect of international traffic. 
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on the railway Admiiustratwos m all the countries parties to the 
agieements ' 

It IS proper to give such inter governmental agreements priority 
of place in describing the international organization of rail transport 
as It existed before 1914 ButitiawcUtobearinmindthathistoncal 
priority has to be conceded to the arrangements made between 
individual railnay Administrations, whether inside the boundaries 
of one State or passing outside such boundaries and becoming truly 
mtemational in character Sudi arrangements or agreements are 
here spoken of as inter administratiorul, to distinguish them from 
inter governmental agreements, which have the force of public 
treaties 

These mter adimnistrabonal agieements remamed to a large extent 
regional m character The most notable of the organizations formed 
under such agreements, the Verein Deutscher Eisenbahn-Verwal- 
tungcn (V D E V — Union of German Railway Administrations) 
began in 1 846 as a Union of Prussian Railway Administrations only , 
It was extended m the foUowmg year to comprise other German 
railway managements , but even m its latest phase before the first 
world war, when it included oz railways, it covered only Germanj, 
Austria Hungary and a few or the neighbouring countries (see p j) 
Nevertheless, it played an important part in the organization of 
international rail transport 

It was inevitable chat there should be some overlapping between 
the regulations adopted by such regional bodies as me v D E V 
and the regulauons based on the Berne Convenuon The develop- 
ment of these two independent imes of action, be ginning , so to speak, 
at opposite ends of the scale, clearly carried with it great possibibues 
either for conflict or co-opetatiou It is remarkable t^t so little 
conflict arose, and that so notable a measure of co-operation was, 
in fact, achieved. 

It IS desirable, at this stage, to trace m its mam outlines the progress 
made up to the outbreak of the first world war, leaving to a later 
stage (pp 13-30) a full account of the activities of these ofganiza 
tions and their ultimate development 

INTER GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Tcchmca! Standardization Rolling Stock and Permanent Way 

(Umte Technique) 

On tfleimtiative oi'tfic SwissfederaTGovernment aiirst TechnicaJ’ 
Standards Conference was hdd at Beme in 1882 It was attended 
by representatives of Austna-Hungarj , France, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland Its Final Protocol, dated zi Ortobet 1882, laid down 
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the conditions to be fulfilled by idling stock passing between the 
countries named, together with provisions relating to gauge, 
clearance, etc 

A second Conference (lo States) was held at Berne in i886, and 
a third (i 6 States) in 1507 The regulations of 1907 were revised 
in 1911 and 191a All continental European Governments whose 
mam Ime railways were of standard gauge jomed in the organization, 
which became known, for short, as 'Umte Technique’ The 
countries with broad gauge railways took no part 

The Unite Technique issued books setting out the standard 
requirements laid down in dieir regulations, covering gauge, con 
struction details, maintenance of wagons on foreign lines and load 
ing The various Governments im{ 3 emented the decisions reached 
by the Unite Technique, but this legislation is not (like the Berne 
Convention referred to later) embodied m international treaties 
The adrmmstration was in the hands of the Swiss Federal Council 


International Conveyance of Merchandise Traffic (Berne Convention) 
The first move to esubiish an inter governmental understandmg 
on the commercial conditions of rail transport was taken by the 
Swiss Government m 1874 At the suggestion of two Swiss lawyers, 
Christ and de Seigneux, the Government invited the Governments 
of the four neighbouring countries to a conference for the unification 
of the legal provisions governing the carnage of goods by rail The 
suggestion was accepted, and the Swiss Government was invited to 
draft an international convention A senes of inter governmental 
mectmgs was held at Betne from 1876 onwards, and the range of 
the discussions was considerably enlarged At these meetings the 
Berne International Convention on the Transport of Merchandise 
by Rail took shape It was finally ratified on 14 October 1890, and 
came into force on i January 1893 The participating Governments 
were those of Austria Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Russia and Switzerlmd 
The Convention, known as the C T M (Convention Internationale 
concernant le Transport des Marchandises par chemms de fee), 
when ratified, became by legislation part of the law of each ratifymg 
country It became, therefore, obligatory as regards mternattonal 
ecsiWc <Ki ci!ie ratMuy AdhuotsCncaon or Ac&nimstrations oif that 
country It was in fact, by a voluntary extension, often adopted 
as applicable to national as well as to international traffic 

On the other hand, there was no obligation upon any Government 
to enter into the agreement, and it was open to any of the Govern 
ments who did so to dissent from pattir^ar items included in the 
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agreement There was no madSunerf for bringing compulsion to 
beat on any individual Govenunent in such a case It was felt, 
probably with justice, tlat the desire to share m mtetnational traffic 
would be sufficient to secure acc^tance of uniform standards, since 
any dissenting State would thereby place itself at a disadvantage in 
the necessary organization of exch^ge 

The Convention defined the obligations accepted by the parti 
apatmg States, the conditions of the contract entered into, the 
responsibihty of the railways to one another and to the senders, 
conditions of packing, delivery, etc It laid down in particular that 
there was to be no discnnunation between one sender and another, 
and that railway tariffs were to be published and accessible to all , 
but It did not prescribe die actual tanffis or charges 

It established a Central Office at Berne, under the supervision of 
the Swiss Federal Counal, whose duty it was, among other things, 
to receijc suggestions for modifications of the Convention, to 
prepare for the penodical meetings of the Conference, to arbitrate 
on disputes, and to fecilitatc financial relations between the member 
Administrations 

In order to supplement die provisions of the C I M , s Union of 
Railway Adnumstrations was established m 190Z which in turn set 
up 9 . special Committee, known as the C I T (Comitd International 
des Transports par cheinins de fer) It w’as the special function of 
the C I T to deal with the regulaaons supplementary to the C I M 
and to keep them up to date These regulations, together with those 
of the C I M Itself, formed the ‘Riglement uniforme pour le tran 
sport international des marchandises par chenuns de fer* 


International Conveyance of Passenger Traffic 

Passenger traffic regulates itself more easily than goods traffic , 
accordingly the need for an international convention was felt to be 
Jess urgent The difficulties of achievmg uruformity were also 
greater owing to the diversity of national laws and regulations 
The question was first considered by the Berne Conference m 
190J A draft, prepared by the Ceattai Office, was circulated in 1909, 
considered and amended at an mtetnational conference at Berne 
in 1911 , but the war of 1914-18 broke out before it received the 
formal approval of a diplomatic conference This approval was in 
fact only given in 1924 (seep 29) 

Prior to this date there was no general mternational code for 
passenger traffic such as is rqwesented for merchandise traffic by 
the C I M There were nevertheless numerous individual agree 
ments, often of a detailed and complicated character, and a krgc 
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measure of co-operation between individual Administrations 
Agreement on time tables was a matter of outstanding importance, 
and this had been initiated admmistnttionally at an early date 

INTER ADMINISTRATIONAI. ORGANIZATIONS 
Verein Deutscher Eisenbahn Vcrwaltongen (V D E V ) 

This organization centred in Berlin It was inaugurated, as has 
been seen, in 184(3 as the Vetein Preussischer Eisenbahn Verwal- 
tongen, but changed its name in i847ioVereinDeutscherEisenbahn- 
Vcrwaltungen , its object was to create uniformity in the regulations 
for the carnage and exchange of traffic between the Prussian State 
Railways m the first instance, and later between the Prussian State 
Railways and the neighbouring German Administrations It was 
subsequently extended to include all German speaking States, and 
later dealt with transport relations, in certam of their aspects, 
between Austria Hungary, Germany, Luxemburg, the Netherlands 
and Roumama 

The VDEV was a regional organization of railway Admini- 
strations It dealt with both technical and transport quesuons (goods 
and passenger) When the Berne Convention (C 1 M ) came into 
force on i J^uary 1893, the Verem accepted the terms of the C I M 
and confined its activities, on dus side, to the provisions supple 
mentary thereto It continued to deal with all questions affecting 
international passenger and baggage traffic, and with technical 
questions 

In 1914 the Verem covered 115,000 kilometres of line Its 
managing Administration (since 1884) was the Eisenbahn Direktion, 
Berlin Through its standing committees, as well as through the 
preponderant importance of its managing Adrmmstration, it exer 
cised a more contmuous and more effective control over the aca 
vities of Its member Administrations than was possible under the 
more generalized regime which centred upon Berne 

Exchange Umoas 

The VDEV was only one of many regional orgamzations set up 
for jomt purposes between the railway Administrations of single 
States or of States having a community of mterests, language, etc 
There were exchange unxom, m particufat, set up as between 
individual Administrations, whose particular function it was to 
regulate the use of freight rolling stock m mtemational traffic, and 
to liquidate the various financial seulements involved thereby The 
most notable of these was the Ihtemational Exchange Union, with 
Its head office at Magdeburg, which w&s responsible for enforemg 
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the ‘Regulations for the Use of Rolling Stock’ between its member 
Admimsuations This Union covered 3 ic greater part of the Austro 
Hungarian, Belgian, Dutch, French, German, Luxemburg, Rou 
Pio nian and Swiss Railways There were other Unions whose names 
sufBaently mdicate their spheres of activity , such were the Austto- 
Oriental Umon (with offices at Budapest), and the Union between 
Railways of Central Europe and Italy (with offices at Strasburg and 
Magdeiiurg) 

The question of the exchange of passenger vehicles m international 
traffic w as also one which called for an early solution The initiative 
came from the Prussian and Bavarian Railways, who invited their 
neighbour Administration^ to a confer^ce m 1889 As a result of 
this action a Conference, later known as the Union Internationale 
des Voitures et Fourgons, was founded m 1889 to regulate the 
international use of carnages and vans Meetings were held in 
conjunction with the European Time Table Conference 

European Time Table Conference 

Another urgent need for the development of mtemational passen 
ger travel was the establishment of an agreed time-table for passenger 
sen ices The first time table conference took place at Munich in 
3860 The Bavarian Railways called the meeting, in which the rail 
wavs of Bavaria, Baden, Wutiemburg, Austria and Fiance took part 
From 1871 onwards these conferences were extended under the 
auspices of the V D E V and fixed to take place twice a year — for 
winter and summer time tables In 1891 they took the title of the 
European Time Table Conference 

At that time it had not been found necessary to establish a Goods 
Tram Time Table Conference, and in fact no such conference was 
established before the wat of 1914-18 

Special Agreements 

Alongside the exchange unions, there were a multitude of speaal 
agreements with regard to through freight services, espcaally for 
perishable merchandize by passenger or goods tram Through ser 
vices by rail were also Uoked up by agreements with inland and 
ocean water services, in a way which was of great benefit for the 
development of the European eiqiort trade to Asia Minor, Africa 
and South America 

The quaumo nf Jinotier .^cthties; and arrniriBJodaDnp was aico 
the subject of many agreements, mevitably of a detailed and com- 
plicated character , in some cases latge mternauonal stations were 
erected, providing not only for the proper discharge of customs 
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requirements, but also for the whole business of the exchange of 
international freight, baggage and passenger traffic The importance 
and complexity of those arrangements became only too evident when, 
the question of new frontier stations arose after the war of 1914-18 

SUMMARY 

Generally speaking, the picture of European ml transport before 
the war of 1914-18 is one of close and growing co-operation between 
the various Administrations, based on a general sense of stability, 
political and finanaal, and a fee sighted desire to co-operate in the 
development of international trade and travel 

On the State level, the regulations of the Unit^ Technique and 
the C I M had succeeded m establishing a general international 
uniformity in a limited field, but with notable omissions The 
question of passenger transport still remamed to be harmonized on 
the same lines, and a fully integrated organism had still to be 
estabhshed for the continuous development of co-operaboa in 
technical, operatmg, commercial, statistical and accountancy ques 
tions in step with the development of international trading 
requirements 

On the level of railway Administrations, a great deal had been 
accomplished by arrangement between individual Administrations 
or groups of Admmistrauoas , but die V D E V remamed by far 
the most important combmation, coveting the whole field of inter 
nauonal railway conditions within its gcographicd hnuts 
accepting the over all regulations of die Unite Techmque and the 
C I M , It exetased through its standing committees, and through 
the comprehensiveness of its organization generally, a detailed and 
effective influence on the international transport arrangements of its 
member Admimstrations It remamed, however, a regional 
organization, as it had been from its inception 
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INTOODUCTORT 

'T’HE post -war position presented the railways of Europe with a 
-L more difficult semog It was not merely that they required 
rehabilitation, repair and re-equipment, ot that the new pohacal 
boundanes paid little regard to the lines of the railway nenrork 
The strained and stormy political atmosphere, and the gtowmg 
feelmg of instability made international negotiation, even on 
tf chr K?! matters, much more delicate, and at the same time the 
railways found themselves used loan increasing extent as instruments 
of State policy, whether for the development of national ports, for 
the shipment of international traffic or more generally for strengthen 
mg the hold of the parent State m particular mternational fields of 
production or consumption 

Nevertheless, notable progress was made, and in sorpe ways the 
railways came closer together than ever before One factor m this 
development, at any rate after lyjo, was the growmg pressure of 
toad competition It may be said that the railways closed their tanks 
in the presence of a common enemy , better services wete de^ eloped 
both for passengers and goods and new mternational organizations 
were set up Long stretdaes of line were electrified and improved 
rolling stock was inttoduad "nic mileage of many national railway 
systems continued to expand, though there is undoubtedly much 
room still left for further expansion in Russia, in South Eastern. 
Europe and m Asia Minor ' 

It may be said, generally, that as a railway unit, Europe was 
functionmg far better than as a political or an economic unit 

The pte war international organizations, which durmg the war 
had been m a state of suspended animation, slowly came to hfe once 
more , and new orgamzaOons were established partly with the aim 
of revivmg mternational transport, partly also in the hope of 
creatmg a better co-ordinated and mote effective instrument for the 
future development of mternational transport relations Those hopes 
were not destined to be realized In fact, the old orgamzations 
continued their independent existence and expanded their activities 
alongside tde new dodles, wfij& the new fiodies complicated’ tfle 
old plan instead of simplifying tt 

It will be necessary to trace the history of the new organizations, 
and to foUow up the post war development of the older ones, if we 
desire to have a comprehensive picture of the machinery in existence 
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for the regulation of interoatioml tail transport in Europe m the 
years immediately preceding fee outbreak of the present war 
It may be well to begin wife a list of the organizations to which 
reference will be made in the pages that follow 

PRINCIPAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS CONCERNED 
WITH EUROPEAN RAIL TRANSPORT 

Orgam^ims exclusmJy ccmmed with raila^ay transport 
Inter gwernmental 

League of Nations Transit Organization 
Advisory and Technical Committee 
Sub-Committee on Rail Transport 
International Conference for promoting Techmcal Umfotmity on 
Railways (Unit6 Technique) 

Berne Union 

Central Office for International Railway Transport 
(Convention Internationale — Matchandises) 

(Convention Internationale — Voyageurs) 

Inter admintstraftonal 

(a) General 

Union International des Chcmms de fer (U I C ) 

Bureau Central de Compensation (B C C ) 

Conute International des Transports par Chcmin de fer (C I T ) 
Union Internationale des Wagons 
(Regolamento Intcrnazionale Veicoh — 'R IV) 

Umon Internationale des Voitures et Fourgons 
(Regolamento Intemazionalc Caiozze — R I C ) 

Union Internationale pour TEinission de Billets a Coupons Com- 
bines (U I B C) 

European Time Table Conference 
European Goods Tram Time-Table Conference 

(b) Regional 

U I C — Eastern European Group (G R E M ) 

Verein Deutscher (later Mitteleuropaischer) Eisenbahn Verwal 
tungenfVDEV VMEV) 

Association of Northern Railway OtKcials 
Inter givtmmtnial and Inter admmstrational 
International Railway Gangtess AssoaaUon 

Organie^ations parf^ eanarmdwtih railiuay transport 
International Container Bureau (B I C ) 

International Electrotechnical Cooumssion (C E I ) 
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Central Council for International Touring 
International Chamber of Commerce (ICC) 

ep-optrattsgmtb railvaj organi:(atms 
Intemanonal Telecommunication Union 
International Air Traffic Assoo&aoa (I A T A ) 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS TRANSIT ORGANIZATION 

The detailed history of the development of mtemational transport 
organization as a result of the peace of 1919 will be given in the 
final volume in this senes It is only necessary here to trace that 
history in outline, as it affects railway transport m particular 
The Covenant of the League of Hatioas forms part of the Treaty 
of Versailles and of the treaties signed by Germany’s ex allies after 
the first world war Article 24 of the Covenant places under the 
League ‘all mtemational bureaux already established by general 
tr»ties, if the patties to such treaties consent’, and ‘all commissions 
for the regulation of matters of mtcroational interest hereafter 
constituted’ 

A Commission of Enquiry on Freedom of Communications and 
Transit was formed in 1919, and m 1920 the Council of the League 
mvited the Commission to submit proposab for a permanent 
organization, under the League of Nations to deal with matters of 
communication and transit 

The Counal of the League, meetmg at Rome m May 1920 
authorized the convocation of a Conference on Commumcauons and 
Transit m 1921 at Barcelona At this Conference a scheme for a 
permanent Commumcations and Transit Organization was approved 
That organization appointed an Advisory and Technical Committee, 
and that Committee in turn appomted a Sub Committee (later 
Permanent Committee) for Transport by Rail 

The League itself was world wide, but the influence of the Sub- 
Committee on Rail Transport has been practically confined to 
Europe As a body ccmsisting of Government representatives it 
stands, by its nature, on the same footing as the Berne Union , 
indeed, it would seem appropriate that the Geneva and the Berne 
organizations should have placed themselves m some organic 
relationship with one another 

This, however, did not take place Article 24 of the Covenant 
g:3rf JiD frvTpjiIsisiT’ powers ‘avlfZMiscmJ hus^aax aisssdg 

established’, and the compulsory powers expressly given m the case 
of 'mtemational bureaux and ail commissions hereafter con 
stituted’ were disregarded when, as related m a subsequent paragraph, 
the Economic Conference at G»oa m 1922 set up the International 
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Railway Umoa In these conditions the League of Nations Transit 
Organization assumed the position of an advisory or consultative 
body only It did much useful work in special questioas such as the 
negotiability of railway tran^ott documents, the questions of 
frontier sections of bne and frontier stations , but the development 
of the C I M and the similar Convention relating to passenger tram 
traffic remamed, on the governmental level, exclusivdy in the hands 
of the Berne Union 

trNION INTERNAT10NA3LE DES CHEimjS DE PER 

On the administrational level, the ptmapal post-wai development 
was die establishment of die loteroatioa^ Railway Union ^aion 
Internationale des Chemms de fet — U I C ) 

The International Economic Conference held at Genoa in 1922 
felt the need of setting up an mtcmaaonal body which should repre- 
sent the railway Administrations of Europe, as such A body of 
this kind aught hsrv been placed uader the s^gis of Losguc of 
Nations Transit Organization This, however, was not done The 
Conference recommended that as a first step the French Railway 
Admimsttations should summon a conference of tcchmcal repre 
sentaoves of all European railway Administrabons with the object 
of restotmg mtemational traffic and cteatmg a permanent conference 
of railway Administrations to deal with questions of construction, 
equipment and operation 

As a result of this recommendation the International Railway 
Union was formed on i December 1922 Its purpose is declared to 
be to unify and improve conditions telatmg to the construction, 
equipment and operation (etabhsscment et exploitation) of railways 
engaged in international traffic 

Membership is open to European railway Aciministrations opera- 
ting at least j,ooo kilmetres of standard or broad gauge line , and 
to odier AdnWstratioas m adjommg terntori.es which partiapate 
in through traffic Other railways and companies directly mterested 
in international traffic are adimtted as associates Practically all 
European railways, including the Russian, are members, as ate also 
railways in French North Afnca, Quna and Japan Among die 
associates is the Wagon Lits Company 
The organization of the Union consists of 
(a) a general assembly which meets every 5 years , 

(^) a managmg committee of 19 members , 

(f) five permanent committees, as follows 
(0 Passenger Traffic, 

(u) Goods Traffic, 
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(lu) Accounts, Exchange and Qeanng, 

(it) Rolling Stock Exchange, 

(v) Technical (this is again split np into sections) 

It may be noted that special Sub Committees (U 1 C -C C I F , 
UIC-CCIT) have been set iqi to deal with matters of concern 
to the International Telecommuiucatton Union ^ 

In the assembly, members have voting rights in proportion to 
their mileage Binding decisions can only be taken by a four fifths 
Tiajonty of the managing committee or of the general assembly, 
provided they are not opposed by one-tenth of the total votes of all 
members to be bound by the decision Each of the Umon’s decisions 
mdicates whether it is obligatory or recommendatory 
An important organ of the U I C is the Bureau Central de Com 
pensatioa (B C C ) with its office at Brussels, whose function it is 
to clear debts and other payments between members (see p 35) 
The members of the U I C contribute to its finances in proportion 
to their voting power 

Regional groups may be formed withm the framework of the 
Umon, but only one such group had been formed before the out 
break of war This was the Eastern European Group (G R E M ), 
consisting of the State Railway Admmistrauons of Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumama and Yugoslavia 
Apart from the Committees of Che League itself, the U I C was 
the only internatiorul rail transport orgamzaaon of a general 
character to be created as a consequence of the last war An 
endeavour was made to associate it with the various bodies already 
dealing with the technical and commercial aspects of railway tran 
sport, as an integrated orgaiuzatioiu It was agreed that the U I C , 
as an inter admmistiational body, could only make suggestions to 
the inter governmental bodies, such as the League Committees, or 
the Umti Technique, or the Berne Union, on the other hand, it was 
hc^ed that the existing inter admuustratioaal bodies might ulti 
mately be combmed under the U I C The matter was considered at 
some length m 1923, but it was ultimately decided that nothing more 
than the mimmum of co-operation could be estabhshed There was 
to be mtetchange of information, and questions of general mterest 
might be referred to the UIC (Octolier 1923) Later (1923-7) an 
endeavour was made to secure closer co-ordinaaon with the C I T , 
but this also led to nothing The C I T was invited to sit in an 
adviso^r capaaty at the meetup of the UIC, and the C I T 
reaprocated the invitation 

The attempt to establish a comprehensive and co-ordinated inter 

^ See Mince and Wbeeter InitrnafonalTtlecw’imm caliens Oxford Uni 7 etsit; Press 
1943 P 2 
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national organization, on the adnurusttational level, failed, and was 
not renewed Whether this result should be accepted as final is a 
matter for further consideration (see p iz^) At present it is enough 
to note that there is no comprehensive European organization 
diarged with the responsibility of co-otdmating the various sectional 
and dqiartmental organizations, and of presentmg their recom 
mendations, as the general recommendations of the railway Adrmm 
strations, to a council of Government representatives, for legislative 
action 

Nevertheless, the U I C has done useful work in matters relating 
to technical standardization, ■where its Technical Committee has 
taken full responsibility for modetuizing the regulations of the 
Unite Technique (p 13), in die creation of an international Cleanng 
Office (B C C ) , m drawing up model mternational passenger and 
goods tariffs, and in the issue of model regulations on a great variety 
of subjects It also issues a very useful monthly journal, the Bulletin 
de VUnion Internationale des Cbtmins defevy and an annual volume of 
intcimtioadl railway statistics 

VEREIN DEUTSCHER EISENBAHN VERWALTUNOEN 
later VEBETN miTEUEURORAISCHER EISENBAHN VERWALTUNOEN 

Looking backward, one may feel now that after the first world 
war an opportunity was missed in that no adequate steps were taken 
to link the U I C , as an administraaonal body of general European 
character, into organic connection with the Berne Union, a govern 
mental body of similar European character It was perhaps even 
more unfortunate that the opportunity was missed of establishing 
the U I C as the over all administrational authority for all Europe, 
and of bringing all European regional organizations into sub- 
ordination to It The Verein Deutscher Eisenbahn Verwaltungen 
was such a regional organization, and it was a member of the U I C , 
bat It continued, in fact, to function as a separate and independent 
authority By follo-wmg a persistent poUcy of eigjansion it came to 
esercise a dominating infiuence over shadowmg the U I C through 
out "Wide areas of the continent of Europe Such a position was 
consumtionally unsound, and exercised an unhealthy influence It 
will be convenient to deal wifli the V D E V at this stage of our 
account of the developments which followed the close of the first 
■world ■war 

In 1914 the Verein coveted 113,000 kilometres of railway (see 
P 5) It included the German tiK Austro-Hungarian, the Dutch, 
the Luxemburg, and the Roumanian Railways At the end of the first 
world ■war the kilometrage was reduced by about 20 per cent , the 
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Netherlands Railways and the Luxemburg Prince Henri Rail-way 
remained as the only non Getman members Nevertheless, the 
Verem qmcHy resumed iK essenual activities Its headquarters were 
sail fixed at Berbn, and the Reichsbahn Direkuon, Berlin, has been 
continuously re-elected as the managing Administraaon 
In 1929 the Swedish, Norwegian and Damsh State Railways, and 
the Swiss Federal Railways, joined the Verem as associates without 
voting rights In 1932 the ode of the Verem was changed to Verem 
Mitteleuropaischer Eisenbahn Verwaltungen (VAt E V ) as a better 
indication of its field of activity and its mternational significance 
The activities of the Verem cover almost every department of 
railwaywork A general meeting is held every three years Members 
have one vote foe every 1,000 kilometres of Imc, and Admmistrations 
operating more than a,ooo kilometres of hne have ten extra votes 
Smaller compames are grouped and have one vote per 1,000 kilo- 
metres Majority deasions are, with few excqjtions, bmdmg on all 
the members, but not upon assoaates 
The work of the Verem is largely conducted through six standing 
committees 

(t^ Adounistiattve, 

(u) Passeoger Traffic, 

(ill) Goods Traffic, 

(it) Wagon Exchange, 

(vj Technical (this 1$ again split into six sub committees), 

(vi) Prices and Costs 

It publishes two useful periodicals, the Zeifung des Verem MituU 
euro^isehtr Eisenbahn Vemaitimgen (weekly) and the Or^n fur die 
Fortschntte des Eisenhabrnuesens (twice monthly) 

The Verem has co operated with other European admmistrationaJ 
organizations , mdeed, m many cases, these took the regulations 
of the Verem as the basis for their own proposals On the other hand, 
It has accepted the regulations laid down by the governmental 
organizations which framed the Berne Conventions , in 1928 the 
Verem modified its o-wn regulations so as to conform to the regu- 
lations of the Berne Conventions on goods and passenger tr^c 
(C I M and CIV, see pp 25-29), and these -were ratified by the 
German Government 

The Reichsbahn m its position as the managing Administration 
of the Verem, and owing to its preponderant size, has exerased very 
great iin?crence. not afways to tie 6enci£t of tie smatfer memiers 
Kforeover, the Verem has been pressed tbco the service of the German 
political system, and has itsdf contnbuted to the "power of that 
system It is with this in nimd foat we must recognize its successes 
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Over Its own area it effectively discharges the functions shared by 
half a dozen diverse umoos over Europe as a whole 

UNIT^ TECHNIQUE 

The imtitution of the League Organization for Communications 
and Transit remained, as we have seen, without effect upon the 
activities of the Umte Techmque and the Berne Union (pp 10-13). 
Both these bodies zesumed Aeir work where it had been left 
unfinished before the first world war , though it may be noted that 
the Unite Technique has availed itself to a very considerable extent 
of the assistance of the U I C , as an adniimstrational body, actmg 
through its Technical Committee , and in this field the U 1 C has 
done perhaps Its most valuable work 

The work of technical standardization, appropriate to the Umte 
Technique, falls naturally under several heads 


General 

The Unitd Technique was fully consaous of the rapid technical 
progress which was taking place Standards of all kinds needed 
revision, and new standards needed to be created The old machinery 
working through governmental representation and diplomatic con 
fetences was found too ngid and cumbrous Its results were 
embodied in State documents, and the procedure for their modi- 
fication proved altogether too slow to meet the urgent needs of 
changing circumstances 

Greater elasticity was required, and the work of standardization 
fell more and more mto the hands of administrational bodies who 
drew up codes of supplementary regulations, accepted between 
Admimsttations, but having no governmental sanction behind them 
In this field the U 1 C , through its Techmeal Committee, performed 
useful work and made many recommendations on lie physical 
standardizauon of tolling sto^ signalling, bridges, etc 

A general revision of the c^e of standards laid down by the 
Uiute Techmque was taken m hand by the U I C in 1924 The final 
draftmg was completed in ipjj, and the new code came into force 
in 1938 It was accepted by the Governments of eighteen standard 
roajairjsy, c^fastitvtiag s siiiid hkfck From the P/reoe-es fo ths 
western frontiers of Russia and of the Baltic States The code is 
divided into six parts (a) standard gauge, (^) conditions governing 
acceptance or refusal of wagims, (e) construction of vehicles, 
{S) condition of vehicles, («) loading of wagons, (/) transport of 
goods subject to customs, etc 
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Continuous Brakes 

The need for the standardization of the continuous brake is self 
evident The subject had been remitted to the Unite Technique in 
1909 Experiments were put in hand, but the work was interrupted 
by the first world war 

After the war, the study of the subject was taken up once more 
The question was not forgotten m the Treaty of Versailles Under 
Article 370 Germany was put under obligation to fit her wagons 
with continuous brakes tmt would work in with any form of 
continuous brake that rmght be adopted by the Allied Powers patties 
to the Unite Technique whether on the trams of those Powers or oa 
German trains In 1925 the representatives of Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Roumania, Yugoslavia 
and (later) Poland agreed upon the adoption of the Westinghouse 
brake, or any other compressed air brake that could be coupled to 
and with it In the meantime Germany had adopted the Kunze- 
Knorr brake , in 1916 this brake, which can be used m connection 
with the Westinghouse brake, was acc^ted by the Technical Com- 
mittee of the U I C as admissible for international traffic — and as 
implemenung the obligations imposed upon Germany m the Treaty 
of Versailles 


Other types of brake have since been approved by the U I C , 
which drew up (in 1936) a set of 29 conditions to be satisfied by 
continuous brakes for passenger trains in internatioaaJ traffic 

Automatic Couplings 

The question of an agreement for the introduction of automatic 
couplings was brought up at the International Labour Conference 
in 1923, and taken up with the U I C m 1924 

The U I C undertook statistical and technical studies on the 
subject , they also laid down goidmg principles for the examination 
of experimental types of couplet Progress was slow, and m 1931 
the I L O proposed the raising of an international fund of six 
million Swiss francs in order to finance trials of automatic couplings. 
The Governments consulted dedmed to contnbute, and the U I C, 
although they continued to handle the question up to the outbreak 
of war, were unfavourable to the change on the grounds that the very 
low frequency of academs did not justify the enormous expense in- 
volved, and further that the American semi automatic system was 
not markedly safer than the European system It may be noted that 
since the outbreak of war automatic couplings are in course of being 
introduced on the railways of the USSR and on a few speaal 
types of trams elsewhere 
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Electric Tractioa 

In many countries railts^y electrification policy has been shaped 
by the general electriaty policy of the country No attempt has 
therefore been made to adopt international standards in electric 
traction 

At the end of 1^58 mam line electrification m Europe was operated 
in part on the single phase alternating current system, in part on 
high tension direct current^ and to a small extent on three phase 
current (For further details, sec pp 55 and 155) 

Colkbotation has been established between the U I C , the Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Commission (C E I ) and the International 
Union of Tramways, Local Railways and Public Motor Transport, 
and in 1929 these bo^es set up a |Ojnt committee (Comit^ mixte du 
matenel de traction ekctriquc) with a secretariat provided by the 
CE I The title of the )aint committee soflfiaently indicates its scope 
Vanous matters have been discussed, but no notable progress has 
been recorded 

Wagons 

The UI C has framed technical regulations for refrigerator and 
other speaal wagons , it has also laid down the conditions to be 
satisfiea by existing and new wagons running at special speeds up 
to roo kilometres an hour , and has elaborated a universal clearance 
gauge for wagons 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF ROLLING STOCK 
Whilst the Unite Technique prescribed die conditions concerning 
the construction and maintenance of vehicles intended for inter 
national exchange, there still remained a whole senes of technical 
or commercial questions relating to the use of the vehicle when it 
liad left the parent Administration, and of the payments to be made 
for that use 

The vanous Administrations which participate in the carnage of 
a passenger or a commodity divide between themselves the ch^ge 
made to the public for that carnage Tins division, which may be 
on a mileage or some other basis, takes no speaal account of the 
ownership of the vehicle in whidi die carriage is effected That is 
the subject of a separate transaction under which the Administration 
owning the vehicle receives payment from the other participating 
Administrations There is an evident advantage m regulating such 
transactions as far as possible, on standard hues 
The problem is more intricate in die case of goods vehicles than 
passenger vehicles 
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Goods Vehicles 

The first attempt to solve it naturally took place between neigh- 
bouring Adrmmstrations, and these, as we have seen (p j), gener^y 
took the shape of exchange unions After the war of 1914-18 it was 
felt that some more comprehensive system was needed The question 
was taken up m 1920 at the instance of the Itahan State Riulways , 
and a Conference was held at Stiesa (1921) in which fifteen States 
took part 

At this Conference the Umon Internationale des Wagons was 
formed The new International Wagon Union drew up the ‘Regie-, 
ment pour I’cmploi rdaproque des wagons en trafic international’ 
This document is known by its Italian name, Regolamento Intcr- 
nazionale VeicOh, or for short R I V , and the name of the document 
has come to be adopted as the name of the organization which 
apphes It and keeps it up to date 

The members of the organization are those Administrations which 
are suhj ect to the Unitd Technique, and it may be regarded m its own 
sphere as the admuustrational counterpart of Ac Unit6 It is governed 
by a general assembly which sits normally every five years, and by 
a management committee The general assembly elects the manag- 
ing Admuustiauon from the members of the management com- 
mittee, So far, the choice has always fallen on the Swiss Federal 
Railways 

At the assembly each member Administration has one vote plus 
one additional vote for every too kilometres of line operated 
Deasions are taken on a majonty of votes, except m the case of 
amendments to the Statutes and Regulations, when a two thirds 
majority is necessary All deasions taken are obligatory 
The management committee consists of six permanent members 
(Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Poland and Switzerland) and three 
non permanent members appointed ever) five years 
The R I V has estabhshed a clearing office, and the ultimate * 
settlement of balances is effected through the B C C (p la) The 
services of the Hauptwagenamt, Berlin, are also available for 
clearing and setdement 

The Regolamento covets the following pomts 
A fully loaded wagon must be allowed to contmue its journey 
over the fronucr to destination 

The receiving Admirustratioa pays rent for the wagon to the 
owiimg Administration This is a uniform rent calculated_psr diem 
To prevent delay in the return of the wagon, the rent is on a 
sliding scale, reaching its maximum after fifteen days 

To save empty haulage, wagons after unloading may under pte- 
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sciibed condiuoDS be diverted to pick up a return load either for 
an internal or for an international journey 

Repairs and technical treatment of wagons are subject to the rules 
of the Unite Technique 
Fines may be imposed for breach of rules 
The last revision of the R I V came iiUo force on r January 193 j 
There have since been certain amendments made in 1936 and 1938 
The use of private wagons in international ttaihc was regulated 
partly by the R I V (1921), partly by supplementary rules, revised 
by the tj I C m 1923 These were eventually incorporated m the 
C I M (see p 27) 

Goods vehicles are of many different types, and the type limits 
the use to which they can be put It is therefore important to indicate 
the type of wagon by certain ‘vehicle type symbols’ of a standard 
character which can be inscribed on the vehicle The U I C took 
this matter m hand (through their Technical and Rolling-Stock 
Commissions) and m 1925 drew up a list of eighteen mdications to 
be shown on all goods wagons used m international traffic , these 
cover, among other things, ownership, serial number, carrying 
capacity, tare, wheel base and date of last overhaul 
Change of gauge is an important matter m Eastern Europe It is 
sometimes efieaed by changing the axles of the wagons Rules for 
the operation of the speaai equipment required have been laid down 
by two Associations, both of which were admimstered by the 
Hauprwagcaamt, Berlin They covered the railways of Germany, 
Poland, the U S S R , Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia In 1951 the 
U I C adopted detailed regulations on the same subject for general 
appiicauon 

Passenger Vehicles 

The exchange of passenger vehicles is governed by the Umon 
Internationale des Voitures ct Foutgons This orgamaation may be 
said to have been founded m 1889 (see p 6), though the namp by 
which it IS now known was adopted at a later date The members 
are the continental European standard-gauge main line systems, but 
no railways in Spam, Portugal, Estoma, Finland or the USSR 
are assoaated , the Swiss Foetal Railways are the managmg 
Ad mini stration , they provide die Secretariat and Gearing House. 

In 1925 the Umon drew up a ‘Convention pour 1 emploi rfaproque 
des voituies et des fourgons en setvK* international’ This is known 
as the RIC from its Italian title, Regblamento Intemazionale 
Catozze, and these initials, as in the case of the R I V , are commonly 
used to denote the Umon itself 

Apart from the formulauon of the Convention, the R I C estab 
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lished periodical meetings, -whidi came to be known as the European 
Through Carnage Conference, and later as the European Cooference 
for Through Services These meetings are held in conjunction with 
the European Time-Table Conferences described later (p lo). 
Plenary sessions are held annually Group meetings are also held, 
and the groups thetnseVves arc split -up into sections cotiespoudisg 
to the routes concerned All die movements thus agreed compose 
the European Table of Through Carnages Each Admimstratioc 
has one vote at plenary sessions, together with supplementary votes 
based on a complicated formula having reference to the number of 
axles, vehicles, etc , engaged in the service Decisions are by 
majority, with the same qualifications as in the case of the R I V , 
and are obligatory 

Payments between the vaaous Administrations are based on i 
special unit, the axle kilometre , and every endeavour is made to 
arrange the services so that the balances cancel out If there arc any 
cash balances they are transferred by the Swiss Federal Railways to 
the R I V account and settled through the B C C 

The R I C deals with the interchange of passenger vehicles 
generally, with accounts and clearing, and also with technical rules 
governing (a) operation, and (b) construction and maintenance The 
rules governing operation (upkeep, cleaning, watef supply, etc) 
call for no special comment , those goveining construction and 
maintenance ate based on the code of the Umtd Technique (see 
p 17), but supplement it by additional rules dealing with continuous 
brakes, heatmg, lighting, etc , which have 00 statutory force, but 
constitute agreements between railway Admmisttations 


INTERNATIONAL TIME TABLES 

In this field the need of intemaaonal agteement necessarily extends 
to the smallest details of the international services , nor is the need 
local to two or more Adnumstiatioos A changed timing may affect 
other services over 3 very wide area 


Passenger Time Tables 

The formation of the European Time Table Conference dates back 
to 1891 and has already been described (p 6) It existed m fact 
before that date though under another name The first regular 
Conference was held in 1871 

In 1920 formal standing orders were adopted Membership in- 
cludes Governments, the League of NaUons, railway and shipping 
undertakings, sleeping and duung car compames and air transport 
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companies The Swiss Federal Railways are the managing Admini- 
stration 

There is a vast network of international services, which calls for 
no special comment Some reference should, however, be made to 
the question of 'summer time*, and the comphcations to which it 
has led 

Although the U I C recommended international agreement in 
1923, no steps were actually taken to synchronize the dates for 
beginmng and endmg summertime until 1930 Great Britain had 
adopted a fixed date, but Belgium, France, Luxemburg and the 
Netherlands each went their own way, and often fired the dates at 
very short notice The confusion m continental and international 
services was a cause of serious inconvenience The International 
Chamber of Commerce took an active share m urgmg uniformity, 
but the difficulty was never wholly overcome In 1930 a variable 
arrangement, based on the date of Easter, was adopted , but this 
was modified in 1958, when fixed dates for the commencement of 
summer time were for the first time agreed between France and 
Great Britain, leaving Belgium, Luxemburg and the Netherlands to 
go their own way It may be hoped that some more stable and 
general agreement will be reached in the future 

Goods Time-Tables 

The institution of Goods Time Table Conferences is a new 
feature , there were no such coofcrcaccs before the war of 1914-16, 
and few mtetnational through goods trams The development of 
such trams has been one of the most marked and avibzmg advances 
in the railway service of Europe , it opened out new markets, 
particularly for perishable traffics, and held out hopes of rendering 
an even more beneficent service in the future 

The Supreme Economic Council m 1920 set up the Comitd Cen- 
tral de Qrculatioa du Mat^nd Roulant dans 1 Europe Central© 
(C C M R ), with Its office at Vienna, to control the movement 
across frontiers of Austro Hunganan rollmg stock the future owner 
ship of which had not jet been determined, and the esmbhshment 
of through goods services m South Eastern Europe This body, 
however, lost much of its utility when the transport position in 
South Eastern Europe became mote stabilized and the ownership of 
the rolling stock had been deaded (sec pp 78-82) 

In the meantime, at the instance the Czechoslovak Administra- 
tion, international conferences for goods tram time-tables were 
organized These conferences began on a small scale, including only 
Austna, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, lUtly and Yugoslavia But an 
increasing number of Administrations associated themselves with 
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Q uestions affectmg the eschai^ of wagons and coaching- 
stock, through services and time tables arc technical in character 
and as matters of admimstraaon group themselves naturallj under 
the general competence of the tjQit6 Technique as a presiding 
governmental organization 

As we have seen, however, the Unite Technique was only one 
phase of international governmental activity , in particular it did 
not touch the conditions under which merchandize and passengers 
are earned, the contract of carraige or the mutual obligations as 
between the railways themselves, or between the railways and the 
public they served These questions form a separate field of study, 
quite apart from questions of rolling stock, track or equipment 
This field IS covered by the Berne Conventions, drawn up and 
sanctioned by the Berne Union They are known as the C I M for 
merchandize traffic, and the CIV for passenger traffic Their 
history prior to the first world war has been outlined on pages 3-4 
It IS now necessary to follow them progress between the two wars 
and their final state of development at die outbreak of the second 
world war 


CENTRAL OFFICE 

(Office Central des Transports Intcrnationaux 
par Chemins de fet) 

A Central Office for the transport of goods by tail had been set 
up under the Berne Convention (C I M ) m 1B513 , its duties were 
later extended to cover passenger traffic under the Convention 
(CIV)ofi 924 

The Central Office has the following duties 

(i) Correspondence with the contcatting States , 

(i) CoUecUon and pubhcatioQ of infottnaUoa , 

(}) Rendering awards in disputes between railways, at the request 
of the parties , 

(4) Facilitating fiiiaacial relations between the various railways and 

(5) Examination of requests for the amendment of the Conventions, 
and proposals for converur^ revision conferences 

The expenses of the Central Office are borne by the contracting 
States in proportion to the rmle:^ of railway and other undertakings 
covered by the Convention — ^watet transport undertakings at ha& 
rate The full rate is i 40 Swiss francs per kilometre 
aj 
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The Central OiRce publishes a monthly Bulletin containing 
information necessary for the apphcation of the Convention 

It assists, on request, m the settlement of overdue accounts, but 
does not deade such issues If it considers that the debtor Admini 
stration has adequate grounds for refusal to pay the amount claimed. 
It advises the parties to have recourse to the competent court In 
the last resort the debtor Administration may be removed from the 
list of partiapants, or the State to which it belongs must guarantee 
its solvency 

The position of the Central Office under the CIV is the same 
as under the C I hf , except that the annual contribution may not 
exceed 080 Swiss franc per kilometre 


COMlxfi INTERNATIONAL DES TRANSPORTS PAR CHEMINS DE PER 

In 1902 (see p 4) a Union of Railway Admimstraaons was 
established, which 10 turn set up the Comite International des 
Transports pat Chenuns de fer (known as the CIT) to frame 
legulauons supplementary to those contained m the Conventnon 
(C I M ) and to put forward any proposals that might be necessary 
for keeping the Convention itself up to date This Committee 
continued its acu vines after the war of 1 9 1 4- 1 8 The supplementary 
provisions which it drew up were known as Dispositions Comple 
mentaircs (DC) These provisions have themselves m course of 
time been supplemented and further defined by the Disposmons 
Complementaires Uoiformcs (D C U ) and the Disposmons Com 
plementaires Speaales (DCS) When the Convennon for the 
transport of passengers and luggage was concluded m 1924 (sec 
p 29), the fiiacnons of the Uoion and of Che CIT were correspond 
ingly extended to covet the whole field of the development of 
international transport law based on the Berne Conventions, and 
the uniform regulation of other questions tehtmg to international 
transport 

Membership of the C 1 T is limited to those Adrmmstrations 
which acc^t both the C 3 M and the CIV and the supplementary 
provisions (DC) connected wifo them as approved by the C I T 
Those which accept one of the Conventions only may be members 
for the purpose of that Ctmvention 

The Swiss Federal Railways are the managmg Administration, 
and the Central Office is at Bone The CIT and the U I C , which 
from this point of view may be regarded as parallel organizations, 
ate represented at each other’s meetings m an advisory capacity for 
the discussion of mattere of common interest 
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Geneial Provisioas 

The Berne Coaventioa of 1890 (CIM) was supplemented by 
additional Conventions in 1898 and 1906 A fourth revision was 
undertaken in 1925, resulting in the Convention of 1924 The 
Convention was last revised m November 1953 

This revision came into full force on i October 1938 By April 
1944 It had been ratified by all the countries of continental Europe 
except the U S S R The USSR has peither signed nor ratified 
the revised Convention 

The C I M , as last revised, consists of sixty five Articles, and eight 
Annexes 

It deals mainly with the contract of transport, and the rights and 
liabilities of the carrying compames vis a vis one another and the 
public The Annexes deal with supplementary matters — forms to 
be used , the speaal regulations about private wagons, about the 
carnage of explosives, etc , and the carnage of egress parcels , the 
establishment of the Central Office ^ 25) and of a Committee of 
Experts 

For full details a reference to the Convention itself is indispens 
able ' The following is, however, a summary of its provisions in 
broad outline 

The Convention applies to all consignments of goods despatched 
under a through consignment note {^tiire dt votiure) for transport 
over the terntory of at least two of the contracting States (Art i) 

Every railway governed by the Convention is required to under 
take the transport of goods within the terms of the Convention 
provided the consignor complies with the provisions of the Con 
vention (Art 5) 

A consignment note must be made out in the prescribed form for 
each consignment of goods (Art 6) Annex H sets out the pte 
scribed form 

Charges must be calculated accotdmg to tariffs legally m force 
and duly published The tanfis shall be uniformly applied to all 
persons, and there shall be no private agreements granting reductions 
to particular consignors (Art 9 ) 

The railway which accepts goods for transport is responsible to 
the consignor for the proper tran^ort of the consignment over the 
whole route up to delivery This covers delay in delivery beyond 
the permitted period (Arts 26 and 27 ) 

In the absence of stipulations m die Convention the national laws 
and regulations concerning transport m each State ate to apply 

‘SeeL.NTS to! CXCH p jSj 
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(Art 5 3), and the procedure to be followed is that of the competent 
court (Art 54) 

The Swiss Go-vernment ate bound to call a Conference of die 
Contracting States five years after the ehtry into force of the modi 
ficaflons of the Convention agreed at the last Conference, or earlier 
at the request of one-third of die Contracting States (Art 60) 

The obligations of each Contracting Party are renewed from three 
years to three years A State may withdraw on one year’s notice 
given on 31 December in each year (Art 62 ) 

Special provisions in regard to prepayment of charges are made 
m order to meet die emergencies of currency fluctuation (Art 6j) 

Inter Railway Regulations 

The Convention deals principally with relations between rail 
ways and the public Only six of its articles (Arts 47-52) deal with 
the mutual rehmons between railway Adnunistrations 
Transport charges may be paid either on the despatch or on the 
delivery of the goods The railway receiving the payment is 
responsible for paying their proper share to the other railways 
concerned (Art 47 ) 

Payment on claims for damage, delay, etc , is to be home by 
the railway or railways responsible Where the responsibility cannot 
be assigned, all railways must share 10 the payment on a kilometiage 
basis (Art 48 ) 

Annexes to the C I M 

As already mentioned, the Convention includes eight Annexes, 
deahng with supplementary matters 
Annex I consists of ‘regulaaons concerning certam articles 
accepted for transport subject to ceroin conditions’ These are 
divided broadly into stx classes — explosives, substances liable to 
spontaneous combustion, inflammable, poisonous and corrosive 
substances, and substances which are obnoxious or liable to cause 
infection The conveyance of each of these classes of goods is 
subject to regulation of a more or less sttmgent character 

The regulations are, as may be supposed, of a very intricate 
character, and when last revised m 1933, the code mduded 813 
numbered paragraphs A su^estion was under consideration for 
detaching the code altogether ftom the C I M so that it could be 
more easily amended 

Apart from the general code in this Annex, various groups of 
countries have concluded special mutual agreements relative to one 
or mote of the articles coveted by the Annex 
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Annex II sets out the standard form of consignment note for 
general use (see p 25) 

Annexes III and IV contain other forms of less immediate 
importance 

Annex V contains regulations relative to the Central Office 

Annex VI deals with the organization and procedure of a Com- 
mittee of Experts whose duty it is to keep Annex I up to date 
France, Germany and Italy are permanent members, but all othei^ 
parties to the C I M may be represented Decision is by a majonty, 
but a decision is not accepted if two Governments object within 
two months 

Annexes VII and VIII contain regulations relative to privately 
owned wagons and to express parcels respectively Both these 
subjects ate dealt with below under separate headings 

Privately Owned Wagons 

These consist of tank trucks, trucks fitted with heating or refri- 
gerating apparatus, and trucks speaally fitted for the transport of 
certain classes of goods The conditions govemine their admission 
to international traffic are laid down, as already micated, in Annex 
VH of the C I M as revised in 195 j They are to be registered by 
a railway which is solely competent to decide whether a wagon is 
to be accepted for international service They must only be used 
for the transport of the goods for which they arc intended The 
wagons, when empty, must be accompamcd by an international 
consignment note 

The regulations in the Annex cover provisions for maintenance, 
and generally for the relations between the owner of the wagon, 
the consignor of the goods and the railway 


Express Parcels 

Express Parcels ate defined as ‘goods conveyed by particularly 
rapid means of transport under an mtemational tanif’ Generally 
speaking, this covers only such goods as may normally be loaded 
in the luggage van of a passenger tram There are certain special 
provisions about consignment notes, etc , otherwise the provisions 
of the C I M are applicable 

Express parcels traffic ongmated in Germany , the movement was 

looked upon as a means of competition with road transport 1929 

Germany mstituted tariff anangements with HoUand, and latgr with 
Belgium (19J1), with France (1952) and with Great Britain (1934) 
Fin^nd and the three Scandinavian countries have also entered into 
an agreement based on tbe Berne Convention 
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Other Related Questions 

A certain number of questions have arisen within the field covered 
by the C I M and have been the subject of international discussion 
Some of these are noted below 

Newspapers The conveyance of newspapers was taken up at a 
Conference of Press Everts convened by the League of Nations 
in 1927 The recommendations made were followed up by the 
U I C , who recommended (1928) that international transport of 
newspapers should be governed by the CIM and not by the 
respective national laws and regulations, and that (where possible) 
through tratfis and ’tr ains de luxe' might be used for tiie purpose , 
but mins run by intemationaJ sleeping car companies could only 
be used subject to their speaal contracts The U I C also attempted 
to estabhsh a unified ta^ system but failed to do so 

In 2929 the Transit Committee of the League called a European 
Conference on the subject, and this adopted a Fmal Act endorsing 
the conclusions of the U I C la December 1929 the U I C adopted 
regulations by which the railway AdsmnistraUons undertook to 
institute an accelerated transport for newspapers The Cl M was 
accepted as the legal basis, with special consideration for cases where 
ibe transport of newspapers was a postal monopoly 

Negotiable Transport Documents The introduction of a negotiable 
transport document was taken up by the League of Nations in 19291 
at the instance of the International Chamber of Commerce It was 
pointed out that this would enable goods to be sold in course of 
transport , the bearer of the document could raise money on the 
goods transported or offer the document as secunty for bills issued 
by him 

A negotiable transport document is not allowed under the CIM, 
and the U I C saw great difficulty in mtroducing such a document 
The question was the subject of contmued discussion, and came up 
again at the Rome Conference (1953) for the revision of the Berne 
Convention No agreement was reached, but the revised CIM 
left it free to States to conclude special arrangements with one 
another 

Italy then took the lead and concluded a speaal agreement with 
other States assoaated with her The partiapants (m addition to 
Italy) were Austria, Bulgaoa, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Poland and Yogoslavia , Spam and Greece joined 
later It applies only to certam categories of goods in full wagon- 
loads between specified stations 

Container Traffic This traffic first came under international regu 
lationin 1951, when the UIC drew up a model tariff It adopted 
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may not be refused jf the passenger complies with the provisions 
of the Convention (Art 4) Tariffs must be tmiformly applied, but 
reductions are allowed if duly published and open to all (Arts 23 
and 24) 

In the case of liability for acadent, the Cl V differs notably from 
the C I M Whilst m the tase of baggage (Art 29) the railways 
accept collective responsibility for loss or damage (as with mer- 
chandise, they accept no such collective responsibility for accident, 
or loss due to delay, to passengeis (Art 28) Liability for accidents 
to passengers, or for delays and loss of connection, falls on the 
railway where the incident occurred, and is subject to the laws and 
regulations of that country In this particular, the CIV differs also 
from the Brussels Mantime Conventions, and the Warsaw Con- 
vention on ait carriers’ habihty * 

The States coveted by the CIV arc the same as for the Cl M , 
and the rules for State membership, accession, resignation, etc , are 
the same 

Supplementary Provisions 

As in the case of the C I M , the duty of framing condiuons 
supplementary to the Convention (CIV) devolved naturally upon 
the admiiusttational body known as the C I T (p 4), and that body 
did in fact draw up such condiuons at Oslo in June 1924 The 
U I C , however, had already taken the matter in hand (May 1924) 
and had completed a draft on similar Imes The two bodies reached 
agreement m 1926, and thereafter the U I C has carried the matter 
forward Further additions to the model tariff condiuons then 
adopted have been framed to cover group travel (1927), carnage 
of schoolchildren and students (*929), cheap return tickets in 
connection with exhibitions (1951), and finally international tourist 
trains run as part of a touring programme (1937) An attempt to 
frame a polyglot list of tcchmcal terms (1958) was cut short by the 
war 

Other Related Questions 

Combined Coupon Tickets The issue of combmed coupon tickets 
bad for many years before foe first world war been a well known 
convenience of international travel, requiring mutual co-operation 
between the tulways concerned Ihe pre war organiaation having 
disappeared', a new organiaaaon was spe^iifyrcqaaed /fis'cfiannr 
tenstjc of the chaotic conditions ruling after the war that a new and 
independent orgaaiaation was tailed into being for the purpose 

‘ See Mance and Wheelei Inltmalmal Air Transport Oxford University Press 
•9t5 S’ 35 anilniernal ona! SfaTrantpori Oxford University Press 1945 P 5° 
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great diiEcuIties, since the conditions of each such tariff had to be 
negotiated between the AdmuustiatioQs concerned on the basis of 
a compromise framed to escape conflict with the laws or regulations 
of either country 

Even so, the situation is fer from satisfactory and seems to call 
for some agreed solution on simpler and mote general lines But 
the problem is beyond the powers of the Administrations concerned 
Differences of law are involved, whidi mquire governmental action 
It IS understood that in fact a move is now bemg made to obtain 
legislation which will enable Great Britain to be a party to the Berne 
Conventions 
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COMBINED TRANSPORT 

^OTH the Berne Convenuons of 1924 permit (Art 2) under- 
•*-^takings other than rail-ways to participate in the regime of the 
Conventions, but these undertakings must conform to three 
conditions • 

(i) they must be regular automobile or navigaaon services , 

(u) they must be complementary to rail craosport , and 
(m) they must be guaranteed by a State, or by railway companies which 
are themselves subject to the Conveobons 

The Conventions of 193 5 make no alteration in Article 2, but add 
a new provision, intended to meet the problem of air transport 
This allows railways and other ondcitakings to lay down tanff 
conditions, and to use a ttanspott document, constituting a legal 
regime other than that of the Berac Conventions 
la fact, the dilBcuIties of applying the same conditions in respect 
of liability to rad, sea and air transport are very great, and have not 
been fully overcome It may be recorded, however, that in 193& 
the U I C and the I A T A agreed to apply, m effect, the conditions 
of the Warsaw (aic) regime to air passengers requiring to travel by 
rail, on the guarantee by the I A T A of the settlement of all the 
railways’ claims in respect of them, later, in 1932, the UI C and 
the I A T A succecdcQ in reaching a standard agreement on general 
carnage conditions for goods traffic in combined ait rail services * 
/Further, m May 1939, the Passenger Traffic Commission of the 
U I C, under strong pressure from the International Chamber of 
Commcice, recommended the adoption of a model international 
tariff and a model contract for the combmed transport of passengers 
by rail and air, applicable to railways and air transport companies, 
members of foe respective associatiohs The outbreak of -war 
occurred before any further progress could be made. 


UNIFICATION OF NATIONAI. LAWS 
The Berne Conventions form the basis ot the la-w of international, 
transport in the countries accepting them They have sometimes 
been adopted also as the natioail Jaw applymg to internal transport 
But this IS by no means universal, and the variety of the national 
laws was felt as a severe handicap to tlie full development of trans- 

* Sec Marce and Wbeelet Initmtimtal Air Traaiperl p 36 
33 
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port Accordingly the whole subject has been under investigation 
by the U I C since 1931 

Having regard to the weight of German influence on the strurture 
of the two Berne Conventions, it is not surprising that German law 
was found to approach most neady to international law, and that the 
countries whose legislation was based on German law formed the 
largest group of European countries The situations of the different 
countries were, however, so varied that the U I C has not been able 
to do more than issue a number of recommendations towards 
haimoniaing national with international law for passengers and 
luggage (1936) and for goods (1938) So far as is known, no actual 
steps have been taken to put any of diese recommendations into 
force 


UNIFICATION OF STATISTICS 

The League of Nations Transit Organization took this m hand 
for transport generally, leaving the U I C to deal with railway 
statistics 

The U I C through their Accounts Committee made considerable 
progress m unifying European railway statisucs By the end of 19:9 
they were able to provide for the compilation of fourteen statistical 
tables, covering 

(il Length of line and rolling stock , 

(u) Opetauon — train miles and traflic , 

(ui) Financial results , 

(iv) Miscellaneous — staff, acadents, fuel, electnaty, uses 
The general structure of these statistics has been maintained since 
1929 


INTER-RAILWAT ACCOUNTING 

The settlement of inter railway accounts demands a high degree 
of CO operation 

(j) The charges, whether paid at the coimmencemeiu or conclusion of 
the transport service, must be distnbuted m agreed proportions 
between all the Administrations which share in the service , 

(u) Claims paid, where divisible undec the terms of the Conventions 
must be debited proportionately between the Admimstrations 
concerned , 

(ui) Charges for the use of loUing stock passenger or goods) must be 
levied and paid according to tbepnnapies agreed for the purpose , 
(iv) Charges paid by or to the public will be paid m the nauonal cur- 
rency appropriate to each Admuustraboo. 
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This last problem had takea on a singularly intractable character, 
when currency fluctuations became so frequent during the last 
decade before the war 

In January 1925 there was established, mainly by the activity of 
the U I C (see p i a), a central clearing office at Brussels for all mter- 
taiiway accounts (B C C ) Other clearing offices, however, con 
turned to operate, notably the Getmaa Office at Berlin established 
long before by die V D E V 

Owing to currency disturbances, the B C C ceased operations in 
August 1932 The U I C was able to set it going again in November 
1932, but with a reduced membership — thirty one Administrations 
out of suity nine possible It continued to operate under regulations 
drawn up by the U I C , but its operations were greatly hampered 
by monetary disturbances The B C C first worked in dollars, but 
afterwards used the Swiss and Belgun franc 

SETTLEMETJT OF DISPUTES 

There is no generally approved machinery for the settlement of 
European r^way disputes Provisions for arbitration, however, 
form part of the constituuon of the U I C and the V D E V , and 
are included as part of the C I M , C I V , R I V , and R I C Ihese 
generally provide for arbitration within the organization concerned, 
to the exclusion of reference to the courts or outside bodies The 
League Transit Organization is abo empowered, under Article 3 j 
of the Geneva Convention of 1915 (see p 70), to give an advisory 
opinion It has acted as mediator on several occasions in cases which 
were not covered by one or other of the Conventions, etc The 
Geneva Convention also provides for reference, if necessary, to the 
Permanent Court of InternaDonal Justtce There is no machinery 
for pievenung rate wars 

SANITARY CONTROL 

No difficulty has been found in theappheatton of the International 
Sanitary Convention of 1926 so far as it relates to tail transport 

LABOUR 

The I L O exammed the possibihty of securing international 
agreement on hours of work, but made no progress 

A general review of the nudimeiy in operation for the co-ordma- 
tion of European Interoationai Rail Transport, as it existed before 
the outbreak of the second world war, is given in a later chapter 
(see p 127 et stq), together with some tentative consideranons for 
the guidance of future action 
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Railway Operations at Frontiers 

This extremely complicated question had, before the war of 
1914-18, been governed by numerous bilateral agreements That 
■war, however, rendered many of the frontier stations useless and 
created the need of new ones Thereafter the whole subject has 
received the consideration of various bodies and has been the subj ect 
of the most detailed recommendatioos 

The International Chamber of Commetce has passed several 
resolutions with the general object of sunphfying and expediting 
formalities 

The League of Nations Transit Organization pubhshed in 1935 
a detailed study entitled Juridical and Admrttstratiie System: tn Foret 
on the Frontier Sections oj Rathvaj Ltnes and at Junction Stations ^ This 
paper draws attention to the unsatisfactory situation arising from 
the multiphaty of treaties and of laws to be applied, and makes 
lengthy tecommendatioas Little result, however, seems to have 
been obtained 

The Passenger Traffic Commission of the U I C considered the 
question in 1923 , and passed a long resoluuoo dealing with passpons 
and visas, international trams, joint frontier stations, police, customs 
offices, inspection of registered luggage and similir questions 

The Reichsbahn has drawn up a detailed pamphlet enunciatmg 
the prmaples which should be incorporated in formal tteanes and 
those which should be incorporated ui agreements between railway 
Administrations 

It is difficult to say how far any of these studies hare led to 
effective action It may be noted, however, that the following 
treaties have been concluded since the last war 


Germany and Poland 1926 

Caechoslovaku and Poland 1927 

Austria and Hungary ipj® 

Czechoslovakia and Germany i 9 }i 

Bulgaria and Roumania 19^; 


The first of these treaties set the general pattern * It consists of 
forty four Arudes coveting the -vshole field in great detail, but, 
despite the amount of detail, a supplementary local agreement has 
to be concluded for each separate frontier crossing 

There are many fwauers which are not covered by any general 
treaty such as those enumerated In these cases there may be speaal 
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treaties in force m regard to partiailar joint frontier stations , or 
there may be two stations, one on each side of the frontier, with 
separate sets of fotmaliues and a mere delivery from one Admini 
stration to die other at the frontier point 

Tram Ferries 

International tram femes have been m existence for many years 
in the Baltic A German Swiss tram ferry crosses Lake Constance 
(Friednchshafen Romanshorn) 

A tram ferry for goods trafiRc only was estabhshed between Har- 
wich and Zeebrugge (140 km) m 1914 by Great Eastern Tram 
Ferries Ltd , and was managed by the London and North Eastern 
Railway In 1933 it was taken over by the Railway Company 
In October 1936 a full passenger and goods tram ferry service 
was inaugurated between Dover and Dunkirk, by co operation 
between die Southern Railway, the Nord Railway, the Wagorr-Lits 
Company and tic Gfiamber of Gommcro: of Z)untok 
Smce the war hewn a new tram ferry has been constructed and 
put into operation berweea Rustchuk and Givirgiu on the Danube, 
but It is believed that this has since been destroyed There is also 
understood to be a tram ferry of a primitive character m operation 
across the Bosphorus (Haidar Pasha) This might open the way for 
the through conveyance of wagons from Europe as far as Baghdad 
and Cairo 

St Gotthatd Convention 

The St Gotthard tunnel was originally constructed under an 
Italo-Swiss Conventioii of 1869, to which Germany later acceded 
This was replaced by the Gotthard Convention of 1909 between 
Switzerland, Italy and Germany * 

Under this Convention all three patties agreed to do everythmg 
m their power to facilitate traffic betvreen Germany and Italy 
(Art 4) Switzerland undertook due rates should be as favourable as 
those on any other transalpme railway (Art 7), and to grant to 
German and Italian railways and frontier stations the same facilities 
as to other foreign railways or frontier stations (Art 8) Maximum 
passenger rates were fixed , Swiss transit rates for goods were not 
to be raised so long as German and Imlian rates were not raised 
(Arts 10 and ii) In the event erf electrification, equipment was 
to be ordered by tender open to all countries 

This Convention, particularly from Article 7 onwards, was very 
unpopular m Switzerland, as tyit^ die hands of the Swiss Govern 
‘BF SP Tol CV p 6}9 
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meat 'without any corresponding advantages It was only ratified 
in October 1913 

Under the Treaty of Versailles (Art 374), Germany undertook to 
accept the denunaation of the Convention withm ten years on 
request from Switzerland after agreement 'with Italy Switzerland 
and Italy, ho'wever, •were unable to agree, and the Convention was 
never denounced In 1933 the Swiss Government pleaded the terms 
of the Convention as debarring them from stopping goods (other 
th an arms) in transit to Italy la the same year the Convention v'as 
extended for a further fivfe years 

Transit through the USSR 

In 1936 there was no hindrance to transit to and from ‘trade 
agreement’ coimtries These included all the prinapal European 
countries (except those named below) and aUo Iran, Turkey, the 
Umted States and Yemen On the other hand transit was onlj per- 
mitted by special routes ui the case of countries with no trade 
agreement, although m normal diplomatic relations with the 
USSR (Austria, Finland, Hungary, Poland, China, Japan and 
others) Whilst in the case of countries not in diplomatic relations 
with the U S S R (Portugal, Switzerland, Yugoslavia and others) 
no transit was allowed except by special permission 

In addition, certain goods (sug^, inarches, rubber, soap, etc.) 
were prohibited in general, unless e^tessly allowed m the trade 
agreements, but were permitted to pass in certain directions. 
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Table I 

Comparison of Increase m Railway Kilome«ag= 
in Various European Countries, 1920-5? 


IiUTiasi 
lat than }% 
Austria 

Caecboslovasia 

Germany 

Great Briuin 

Hungary 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg 

NetherUn^ 

Switxerland 


liurtasi 
5% » 10% 
Belgium 
France 
Portugal 


fnertase 
10% to w% 
Denmark 
Greece 
Italy 
Sweden 


Bulgaria 

Estonia 

Finland 

Lama 

Norway 

Koumania 

YugoiUva 


Source A*'**'*'/ i'"'’ ’ 


Fnic 97 gjf= 

Pomg>l >7 


Austria 8 ® 

Czechoslovakia loo 

Germany *** 

Great Bt tain lu o 
Hungary 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 


67 


J6 


Bulgara * 5 

Estonia J ® 

Finland 1 t 

Lama 4 i 

Norway i * 

Roumaiua 4 ^ 

Yugoslavia 5 7 


Source Arehp Jv EtstiAabmtstn lyaj 
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Railway Gross Receipt as percentage of 1929 receipts 
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Table III Railway Expenses percentage 

as percentage of 1929 expenses of receipts 

J930 ^935 ^93^ ^937 ^9^9 ^937 
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Owing to changes of boundaries, it is difficult to draw comparisons 
with theperiod preceding the first world war Even over subsequent 
years the statistics available are partial and unreliable Hie following 
general observations must therefore be regarded as tentative and 
hable to revision 

Length of Line 

The period between the first and second world wars shows little 
increase in railway mileage m the highly industriahzed countries of 
Western Europe (see Table I) None of these countries can point 
to an increase in mileage exceeding lo per cent , Great Britain and 
Holland show no increase at all, Germany an uiciease of barely 
I per cent This, however, docs not imply that railway construction 
as a whole had come to an end in those countnes, but rather that 
the construction took the form of duplication of tracks and bridges, 
extension of stations and other facilides and, as wtU be set out in 
greater detail elsewhere, electrification of tracks It cannot, theie- 
fore, be confidently affirmed that the interim peace was marked by 
any dechne of constructive activity Increase oi mileage is, however, 
a test of one side of that activity, and it is observable that this 
activity prevailed most notably in the Balkan and Baltic countries 
(except Lithuania), where the raoo of railway mileage to area is at 
Its lowest (It is unfortunate that figures for Poland are not available ) 
There can, however, be little doubt that in spire of the growth in 
railway mileage which had taken place up to the year ijjy there is 
room for further considerable extension of transport faabtics in all 
those countries Water transport is no doubt suscepuble of further 
development where the arcumstances are speaally favourable, but 
road transport, which is making such rapid advances in the densely 
populated countries of the West, is unlikely to provide an adequate 
substitute for rail transportin eastern European territories Speaking 
broadly the main burden of providing improved facilities will have 
to be undertaken by the railways 

Railway Operation 

If we turn from the question of lailiray construction to examine 
the results of railway operation, we are still in some difficulty owing 
to the dearth of satisfactory comparative statistics However, the 
bulletin and the annual statistical volume of the U I C supply com 
parable and fairly comprehensive figures from 1929 onwards, and 
this IS a service for which they deseive the fullest appreaatioo It 
IS unfortunate that the disturbed state ofEurope from 1958 onwards 
makes comparison unreliable after the year 1937 
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Receipts Figures for gross receipts for the years 1929 to 1937 are 
given in Table II The year 1929 is standardized at loa for all 
countries, and the figures for other years are given as percentages 
of 1929 The countries are enumerated in rough geographical 
grouping 

These figures cover the period of the great depression m trade 
and may be taken as a fair indication of the progress of that depres- 
sion and of the recovery from it m each of Ae countries concerned 
Any inferences drawn from them are, however, subject to two 
important qualifications First, the volume of railway gross receipts 
must be assumed to remain throughout an equally reliable index of 
the volume of trade , and secondly the year 1929, adopted as the 
standard, must be assumed to represent, in all the countries enu- 
merated, the same stage in the general trade cycle Variations m 
the exchange value of the difieient currenaes wUl also have a 
disturbing effect 

Subject to these qualtScatioas the following conclusions may 
perhaps be noted 

(1) The Scandinavian Group show the greatest measure of re- 
covery from the lowest period of depression in 1932 Receipts la 
1937 range from 99 to 121 pet cent of the 1929 figures 

(2) The Balkan Group, though they suffered more severely m 
1932-3, show an almost equal measure of recovery, with receipts 
in 1937 tanging from 91 to 1 15 percent of the 1929 figures 

(3) The Western Continental Group cxpeuenced their worst 
period of depression some years later than the other groups, 1 e in 
the years 1934-6 , and they had shown, on the whole, less recovery 
than the other groups, at any rate up to the year 1937 This was 
perhaps, in part, due to road competition 

(4) The Central Group suffered very severely Their worst period 
was the year 1933 From that date they have shown a steady 
recovery, though in the case of Germany this may have been largely 
amfiaal , but 10 1937 their receipts sUU ranged no higher than 79 
to 8 j per cent of the 1929 figures The case of Austna is exceptional , 
receipts fell continuously to their lowest pomt (63) in 1954, and 
subsequent years show no increase The reason for this may perhaps 
be sought in the speaal confusion of die Austrian railway system 
to which reference is made on page 77 <t seq 

Jhe particular conditions of the mdivicfaaf countries con 
cerned probably account for the variety of the results shown in the 
Baltic Group of countnes The recovery shown in Estonia and 
Latvia was almost as marked as in the Scandinavian countnes , on 
the other hand the heavy and long-continued decline m the receipts 
of the Polish railways, coi^led with the very limited recovery m 
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1937, cali for separate consideration Statistics of the volume of 
traffic earned by the Polish railways show a steady increase smee 
1952-4 to a level in 1937 approximately 82 per cent of the 1929 
volume The fact that receipts remained at 6a per cent of the 1929 
figure points to a drastic pohey of rate reduction as a possible 
explanation (see pp 61-63) 

Expenses In Table HI, as in Table IT, the year 1929 has been 
taken as the standard (100) for eadi country, and the figures for 
other years are given as percentages of J929 

The figures show, for neatly all countaes, some reduction m 
expenses during the earlier years, m harmony with the diminutioa 
of receipts though less marked m degree Generally speaking, this 
reduction reached its maximum in the years 1933-5 'Ihetcaftet the 
e^enditure tends to increase once again, and this in its turn 
corresponds with an increase in receipts 

The last two columns of the cable give the ratio of expenses to 
receipts (operating ratio) in each of the countaes selected, in 1929 
and 1937 respectively In the absence of very marked clwnges in 
the level of receipts, it may be taken that an increase of the operating 
ratio means a smaller margin of profit, and more difficult times 
generally, to the j^dministration concemkl 

The following comments may be suggested 

(1) Among the highly induscoalized countaes Great Britain and 
Czechoslovakia showed the highest degree of stability Both coun 
tnes maintain ed the same operating ratio in 1937 as in 1929, but 
with a somewhat reduced traffic fii Germany the operatmg ratio 
had increased from 84 to 91 on a substantially reduced traffic 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Fiaoce showed an even more marked 
deterioration, and in progressive degree 

(2) In the case of France, whilst slow progress was made in the 
reduction of expenses up to the year 1935, the next two years showed 
a defimte swing in the opposite direction, leaving the expenses of 
the S N C F 17 pet cent higher than in 1929, along with a decrease 
in traffic of 20 per cent since the same date 

(3) The Scandinaviaa Region showed increases of expenditure 
which go far to wipe out the substantial increases of revenue already 
noted The position in Denmark and Norway can hardly be 
regarded as healthy so long as the operating ratio remains at about 
100 pet cent or higher 

(4.) Thoqyh the Itahan and Pohsh State Railways had suffered a 
diminution in receipts even mote catastrophic than that experienced 
la more industnalized communities, they had at the same time been 
able to reduce their expenses so drastically as to redress the balance 
They reduced their operating ratio m the case of Italy from 88 to 8 r. 
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and in the case of Poland from 89 to 81 This reduction in fact left 
them with a net balance of profit not less than that which thej' 
earned in the more prosperous days of 1929 

(5) It IS a remarkable fact diat, t«ted by the improvement in 
operating ratio, the best results ate to be found in the Balkan region 
Thoughteceiptshaddimmished,YogoslaviaandRoumamasucceeded 
in cutting their expenditure so heavily as to show substantial 
improvements in their operatmg ratios and to btmg them well below 
the unenviable level of 100 Bulgaaa efiected no improvement, but 
the Greek railways showed increases in receipts almost adequate to 
offset their increase in expenditure 

The general picture which emerges from these statistical tables 
IS of a railway economy seriously sh^en by an unexampled depres 
Sion in international trade, but actively occupied in coping with its 
difficulties There was general, though not universal, improvement 
dunngthe latter part of the penod tmder review and every mdication 
that rad transport had survived the blizzard with undiminished 
vigour The year 1938 did indeed mark an ail round retrogression, 
but the figures ate mcomplete, and in any event the menace of war 
was already clouding the outlook The general impression would 
appear to be justified that under conditions of peace the railways of 
Europe, m spite of growing competition, perhaps because of it, 
would have played an increasing part in the promotion of inter- 
saCional trade and transport 

It may not be out of place to add special notes on railway con 
stfuction m Eastern Europe and in Soviet Russia 

Eastern Europe 

Taking Europe as a whole, the need for railway extension seems, 
as already suggested, to be most urgent m the eastern and south 
eastern countaes Ihis was fully appreciated after the first world 
war Not merely were railways required for local development and 
to adapt the pte wax systems to the altered terntonal situation, but 
there was an urgent need, both on «X)nonuc and political grounds, 
fot better through routes connecting the Middle Baltic with the 
Black Sea, with Istanbul, and with the Mediterranean Poland was 
particularly consaous of the importance of these dirough routes, 
in order to secure the economic advancement of the whole ares and, 
at the same time, to develop north south traffic independent of 
Germany 

Neverdidess, the results obtained were disappointing , this was 
due mainly to three causes 

(0) the mutual jealousies of the various countries concerned , 
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Ih) the diiSculty of finan ri*, paiacuiatly la the second post war 
decade , 

(f) the Danube, particularly the cost and the mternatJonal complJca 
tions involved in providing either bridges or tram femes 

It rvas the first factor which stiUttficd the negotiattons between 
Bulgaria and Roumania for the construction of an improved through 
route between Bucharest and Istanbul (1956) with a bridge across 
the Danube 

In 1 5 5 8 Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece agreed 
upon a more general programme for improved north south com- 
munications The scheme included the provision, infer aha, of two 
bridges across the Danube The Governments concerned, however, 
were unable to put up the money themselves, or to raise it elsewhere 
Since the war began, a new tram ferry has been constructed and put 
into operation between Rustchuh and Giurgiu 

In the confused conditions which are bkely to prevail in South 
Eastern Europe after the present war, it would still appear to be 
desirable to give international consideratiOQ to the whole problem 
of railway development in this area, and to the question of through 
routes linking the Baltic with the Mediterranean The Danube is a 
transport route of the first importance for linking east and west, 
but It has been an obstacle to north south transport, and the sur- 
mounting of this obstacle by suitable crossings, wbeAcr by bridge 
or tram ferry, is one of the most urgent physical problems of 
international European transport in the future 

Soviet Russia 

The problems of railway development m Soviet Russia during the 
period between the two wars were not essentially different from the 
problems faang the Balkan counlnes, but the methods employed 
in meeting them were at once more carefully planned and more 
thorough gomg The result may be seen in the adequacy with which 
the Soviet railway system has been able to meet the unexampled 
demands of the war period As compared with the more densely 
populated countries of Western Europe, on the other hand, the 
situation In Soviet Russia, both geographically and economically, 
was in such contrast as to present a wholiy different set of problems 
for solution 

Railways play a predominant part m Ac Soviet transport system 
Before the second world war the railways carried some 89 per cent 
of the whole inland freight traffic of Soviet Russia, while waterways 
carried 8 per cent and motor tramport 3 pet cent Moreover, the 
waterwaj s were, for Ae most part, closed to traffic by frost for five 
to SIX monAs of every year It may be said, Aerefore, that the 
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railways had little to fear from compctiGon m this quarter, whilst 
in the case of motor transport, owing to the great distances involved, 
competition was non existent The motor transport industry served 
almost entirely as an ancillary service, for the purposes of short- 
distance collection and distribuuon 

Whilst this situation had arisen more or less naturally from the 
geographical conditions of a vast thinly peopled area, it was stiE 
further emphasized by the consaous central plannmg of the whole 
Soviet economy That economy was based on a deliberate policy of 
expanding development , economic production was based on a 
series of five-year programmes, and plans for transport facilities were 
laid out beforehand to cope with the contemplated expansion of 
production Railw ay faaliaes were the central factor m the Govern- 
ment plan of transport development 

The situation was thus totally different from that esistmg in 
Western Europe and America In Soviet tcrmory, traffic came to the 
railways without asking, was in fact directed to them, and their 
problem was to expand their faalrtres wrrii sulScienf rapidity to 
enable them to handle the business They enjoyedafurtheradvantage 
which was conspicuously not available to their railway colleagues in 
western countries — a stable demand foe their services in accordance 
with a pre arranged programme, free from the unpredictable fluctua- 
tions of financial crises and intetnational convulsions 
In these conditions a marked increase in the railway equipment 
of Soviet Russia was to be expected, and has in fact taken place 
No statistical figures are available to illustrate the position of railways 
in European Russia alone, but the foliowmg table gives some idea 
of the development of the railway system la the whole of Soviet 
territory since 1913 



1 

1915 

1 lyii 

192B 

I9j8 

Length of route (miles) 





Number ot locomotives 1 




Number of freight cats 

Tonnage of fie ght earned (mil 

JOOOOO 


475 000 

«50 0oo 

Net ton tndeaee of ficiebt 

IJl 

J 9 ; 

156 

516 

trattic ^millions) 

Number of passengers earned 

40 900 1 

— ! 

54800 

ajo 700 

(nuUicns) 

J84 1 

“ 1 

,10 

* J 77 


If) Piofcssor T S Khacli2turov » a paper oa the Orgaiuzatjoo and Developiaefit 
of R^way Tiauspon ui the U S S R laltrmltaaal y 4 ffeti's Apnl 1945 gives the pre 
sent figure as SS 000 sules 

{t) Of this nwDber no fewer Chau li *oo were out of service or under or awaiting 
repair 

S<^rce Charles E Whiwonb Tbe Russian Railways AnnaU of tbe American 
Academy of Pohlica! and Social Sttenet Nov 194} p 151 
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These figures present some remarkable results The volume of 
freight carried, as measured by ton mileage, has increased neatly 
sixfold between the years 1915 and 1958, passenger travel has 
increased more than six fold , yet the length of route has mcreased 
by little more than 50 per cent, freight cars by 30 per cent, and 
locomotives by no more than aj per cent To some extent this 
contrast is misleadmg The Soviet Government has followed a 
consistent pohcy of building more powerful locomotives and higher 
capaaty wagons in place of those scrapped or destroyed , and they 
have scrapped freely , it is stated, for instance, that at the outbreak 
of the second world war more than half of their locomotive stock 
consisted of powerful modem engines, built between 1929 and 1940 
The increase m motive power and m wagon capaaty is therefore 
considerably greater than the figures by themselves would suggest 
However, when all allowance has been made for this weakness in 
the comparison indicated, it remains die fact that the railways of 
Soviet Russia have made a fuller use than ever before of the track 
and equipment at their disposal This has been the result of a 
deliberate policy They have made it tbeir aim to use heavy weight 
trains approximatmg to Amencan piacoce, and at the same time to 
make a more intensive use of their track, A a high density of traffic, 
follow^ in this the example of west European industrial coun 
tnes They hare mcreased the daily mileage of their locomotives, 
and speed^ up the occulaaon of their wagon stock It has been a 
part of this pobev to strengthen their permanent way and mcrease 
their double track mileage These tendenaes have, it is believed, 
been earned rapidly forward during the tvar, and it is claimed that 
they have brought the Soviet railway system, as a whole mto fait 
comparison with the most up to date systems of railway transport 
ebewhere, e g in the Umted States of Amenca 
It IS evident however, that havmg regard to the extent of the 
Soviet tcmtoncs and their population very considerable further 
extensions will require to be made, and this is admitted. It by no 
means follows, however, that under a State-planned system, the 
economic ratio of railway mileage to population need be by any 
means as high as m countries where the nvalnes of competmg 
railway enterprises have been the governing factor In the mean 
time, the railway network of Soviet Russia still falls below the full 
requirements of traffic. While m Bntain and Amenca railway policy 
has been directed to creatmg the demand for transport, m the 
USSR all transport which could be classed as unnecessary was 
considered economically wasteful and a thmg to be eliminated In 
most countries the mileage rate on merchandize traffic diminishes 
as the distance increases (see p 60) In Soviet territory, on the 
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contrary, this ‘taper tariff’ policy is reversed The mileage rate is 
actually increased for long distances m order to discourage long- 
distance traffic 

Speaking generally, it may be hoped that much fuller information 
bearmg on the development of the railway system in Soviet territory 
■will in due course be forthcoming The history of that development 
and its future progress under a regime of central planning as part 
of a centrally controlled economy, cannot fail to be fuS of the 
greatest interest to countries -whose economy is of a more com 
petitive or less centralized character 

THE RAILWAYS IN MODERN TRANSPORT 


We may now appropriately turn from these problems of physical 
development to consideraDon of the railways and railway 
transportation generally m their economic aspect 
During the period between the two world wars a profound change 
took place in the nature and outlook of the railway industry Prior 
to rj 14 the railway industry had reached a high level of performance 
Though the mileage of the railways was steadily increasing, parti 
cularly in the countries which were least developed, this increase 
nevertheless did little to change the finance, the methods of operation, 
or the outlook of the railways as an industry From these points 
of view the railways appeared to have reached a posiPon of staoiUty, 
both technically and economically, and this seemed to correspond 
vnth a similar stability in the demands for transport made upon them 
There was growth and there was improvement, yet neither seemed 
to foreshadow any change in the general character of the service 
given or requited The railway industry was in a static condition, 
and was regarded almost as the type of stability in the general 
economic framework of European industry 

With the end of the first world war new factors arose The 
railways found themselves forced to meet new demands both in. 
methods and performance, and to fi^t for their position m the 
transport world against growing competition From being a public 
service, they became partners and instruments in State policy— even 
a weapon in the armoury of mternatiooal economic war One may 
perhaps say that from bemg static they tended to become dymmic 
It IS desuable to consider the nature of these new factors in greater 
detail 


(a) Inenase tn costs of operation A general rise in pnees was one 
of the most unmistakable consequences of the first world war and 
of the short shaip boom which followed it Though prices fell some 
way from their Lghest point, they never returned to anything like 
their old level -The operating costs of the railways were doubled 
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Charges were necessarily raised to meet this increase, but the increase 
in cl^rges was limited partly by public policy and partly by com 
petition Even where ic was suffiaent to fnaintflm old level of 
profit (and that was unusual), it left the railways in a more precarious 
position, inasmuch as their expenses on the new level represented 
a much higher proportion of their gross receipts, and the margin 
to meet fluctuations in volume of traffic was much narrower 
The point may be made clearer by illustration In the year 1912, 
before the first world war, the Bntisii railways spent £ 6 } in working 
expenses to earn j^ioo in gross receipts , the balance of £11 paid 
a return of 3^ per cent on the capital invested After the war (1924) 
working expenses showed an increase of 158 per cent , one might 
say that the £< 5 ^ had advanced to £150, and without an mcrease of 
charges there would have been no balance for the remuneration of 
capital , mdeed, there would not have been enough money to pay 
current expenses, and the radu-ays would have been bankrupt Some 
increase of charges was necessary In the case of the Bntish railways 
the mcrease ruling m 1924 may be put at about do per cent — ^ 
£100 of 1912 would have advanced to £160, leaving a balance of 
£10 (in place of £37) for the rcmtmerauon of capital Owing to 
changes in the nature and volume of traffic these figures must be 
taken as dlustcative only The same or similar changes were taking 
place all over the world In a favourable case the ciutigcs might be 
so mcreased as to leave an undimimshed balance for the remunerauon 
of capital, yet even so the situation was definitely changed for the 
worse To meet an increase of expenditure such as jhe British rail 
ways cimcrienccd and, at the same ame, to leave an undimimshed 
margin for the remuneration of the capital invested, it would have 
been necessary to raise charges by 87 per cent The ratio of expenses 
to receipts would thereby have nsen from 6 } per cent to 80 per cent , 
and the margm of receipts to cover fluctuations of traffic would have 
sunk from 37 per cent to 20 per cent 
Where it had not been possible to increase charges so as to cover 
increased expenses (and this was die commoner case), the position 
was even more unfavourable ITie net receipts were not enough 
to maintam the old return on capital, and a 10 per cent decline m 
traffic might wipe out mote than half of this inadequate balance 
A high operating ratio is not in itself a symptom of weakness in 
a railway , on the contrary, it is more generally an mdication of 
high eifiauncy 

are economical, a low level oif rates will give margm enough to 
ensure an adequate return upon capital, while a scanty traffic earned 
athigh rates may spell bankruptcy It generally be found that the 
lowest operatmg ratio is a feature of die least progressive countnes 
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Nevertheless, a suddea change &om a rektivelf low to a much 
higher operating ratio calls for immediate action to avoid disaster , 
and the nature of the action required has been sulficientlf indicated 
—traffic must be made more intensive, by the mtroduction of new 
business, and costs of operation must be reduced by economy and 
scientific management These necessities were fully recognised by 
the European railways in general, and especially in the more fully 
developed industrial countries 

(b) Competition At the same time the development of road 
competition, at least in its national aspect, became a serious menace 
to the well being of the railways In some cases, the close association 
between the railways and the State proved useful in imposing certain 
restrictions on road transport Neverdieless the competition re 
mamed, although less intensive in character Its field lay precisely 
with those higher descriptions of traffic which contribute most 
highly per unit of weight to the revenues of the railways, and left 
for the most part untouched the heavy traffics in the carnage of 
which the railways tender their highest service to the community, 
whilst receiving in compensation the lowest unitary contribution to 
theit revenues 

The competition of toad transport affcas both charges and set 
vices The races offered were lower, the transit often more expedi- 
tious The railways could only meet the danger by lower rates and 
better service , and lower rates for the same volume of traffic are 
ruinous, if they are not accompanied by reduced costs The railways 
found themselves shaken out of their old static position into a policy 
of new and improved services and more scientific economy in 
management 

The effect of the development of air services has not been so 
marked, though it may be of first class importance in the near future 
It seems evident that the competition will be a competition in 
service only, not in rates, and it wiU be for the railways to consider 
how far they can improve their services in speed, comfort and 
prestige to meet the new rivalry in the air Some notable advances 
of this nature were made m the last decade before the war 

Water competition, on inland waterways, has always been a 
feature of internatiood European transport, and was maintamed on 
a full level of effiaency between the two wars , the competition in 
sates TTZs aetitv, bus Shesc o£ 

transport to another, and the competition produced no new creative 
effect 

(c) Instahliiy of Trade The whole period between the two wars 
was marked by serious and increasing instability of trade both 
national and international The fluctuations fat exceeded those 
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which Europe had known before the first world war, and were more 
unpredictable No calcolatioas, however prudent, could be tehed 
upon , the old stability of rail transport conditions faded away and 
gave place to a spirit of adventure and speculation Such adventures 
called for State support and were in fact generally undertaken for 
purposes foreign to transportation as such — for instance, the need 
to stimulate distressed mdustnes, the encouragement of a nauonal 
port pohcy, or the implemcntatioQ of some international trade bar- 
gain The main feature of such adventures was the use of rail tariffs 
not as a ratsonable sapport for a stable industrial system, but rather 
as a weapon for the ariievement of international attack or defence, 
a political rather than an economic instrument The uncertainty of 
the international exchanges, which was so marked an clement m 
mternational instability from 1929 onwards, accentuated this whole 
tendency and did much to lower railway problems to the level of a 
stock exchange speculation 

It was perhaps the emergence of an armament programme m 
certain European countries which brought back the railways in those 
countries from these speculative ventures to their essential business 
of handling an intensive traffic with scientific economy and 
regularit) 

There were no doubt other factors which affected the railway 
situaaon and railway pohcy, such, for instance, as changes of 
political boundaries, but these were mainly of a local or temporary 
character The three factors already described were more neatly 
umvetsal in that character, and their effects on railway pohcy are 
worth special consideration 

It may, at the outset, be noted that the first two factors — higher 
operatmg rauo, and toad competiuon — ^pulled in the same direction , 
m both cases the remedy was to be found m more scientific manage- 
ment, better service and new traffic On the other hand, the third 
/ factor — ^the speculati'rc, nationalistic side of railway policy — diverted 
attention from the problems of sound management into a field 
where patient economies hardly counted, and where the prize itself 
had little relevance to railsray finances Nevertheless, all three 
factors worked together to chai^ the whole character of the railway 
problem as it presented itself both to Governments and to Admini- 
strations 

The use of railway tariffs for pohucal ends, or for purposes not 
purely related to transport revenues, wiU be dealt with m some 
detail in later paragraphs 

Reference has already been made to the action taken and the 
efforts made by the European railways in the direction of reduang 
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costs and of creating new traffic danng die inter war period The 
institution of the express parcels service (p ay), the provision of 
containers (p a8) and the estabhsfameat of unproved fast freight 
services (p ai) were all items in this general programme, although 
admittedly owing their initiation la part to die new stimulus of road 
transport. The urge towards standardiaation in track, in locomotives, 
and in passenger and freight carrying vehicles had its origin in the 
same over tiding desire for more scientific management, though it 
has to be confessed that, m these particular directions, only limited 
progress was made The introduction of electric traction had the 
same objective in view and was as a policy pursued with more 
success A speaal reference to this item may not be out of place 
at this stage 


Electric Traction 

Among the most notable changes brought about by the war of 
1914-18 was the increase m cost of coal With this there was in 
certain countaes a tendency towards die use of poorer qualities In 
either case, the call for effiaency in consumption, or for the dis 
covety of satisfactory substitutes, became urgent At all times, an 
increase in the price or m the consumption of coal per train mile 
has been one of the most powerful inducements towards the 
conversion of steam traction to electric traction for mam line work 
mg It proved to be so m this case , there has been a marked 
development of electric traction, partic^ily m the more advanced 
countries of continental Europe, during the inter war period The 
following figures are illustrative 


Dmlopment of Ehctnc Traction on Main European Systems 
(kilometres of line clectnfied) 
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The figines show a growth of neady 100 per cent in length of 
line electrified, even during the disturbed period 1930-7 Figures 
uken over the whole inici -cnx peaod would show a still mote 
marked increase 



STANDARDIZATIW OF GOODS TARIFFS 
The urge towards standardizaUon in the sphere of international 
transport between the two wars (see pp 15-17) was not confined 
to the physical standardiTation of track, rolling stocfk, etc , but was 
also directed towards the stendatdi2ation of goods tariffs with vary 
mg success , in particular towards uniformity m nomenclature, in 
methods of publication and in structure. These will now be referred 
to in greater detail 

Uniform Nomenclature of Goods 
The combination of two or more national tariffs for the carnage 
of a well defined commodity is comparatively simple Difficulties 
of a more serious nature arise when there is unccrtamty as to the 
definition of the commodity in the different countries According 
to the definition it may fall into one or more different tariffs or faU 
outside all existing tariffs in some of the countries through which 
It IS to be transported The difficulty can only be overcome by the 
adoption of a standard nomenclature 
The League of Nations Committee on Rail Transport, the Inter 
national Chamber of Commerce and the U I C have all taken an 
interest in this question, and have to some extent collaborated 
The U I C has, however found the task to be an impossible one, 
owing 

(<s) TO the almost infinite vauety of articles aod of component parts , 
to the lack of stacidacdiaauon in specifications , 

(c; to the lack of standardizaUon in terminology in the different 
countries 

All that has so far been accomplished has been to compile a 
summary nomenclature of the prinapal goods m three languages — 
French, German and Italian (1930) The International Chamber of 
Commerce was still not satis&d before the war, but the U I C held 
that It was not practicable to go further to meet their views 

Standardization of Publication Practice 

The Cl M (1924 — Arts 9-10) provided that tariffs must be duly 
published, but left the detailed application of this prmaple to the 
mdividual States There were natiually wide variations of practice, 
which led to misunderslandings and disputes The question of 
securmg uniformity was first taken up by the Czechoslovak 
Adriatic Traffic Conference in 1932, and an ‘Agreement for the 
uniform regulation of the publication of tanff measures concerning 
international railway umon goods taafifi’ was adopted on i January 
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ig 54 This was accepted by Ausma, Hungary, Italy and Yugoslavia 
Nouccs of tatiff increases must be 

for seaport tariffs 30 days, 

for other tanffe at days, 

but alterations due to currency fluctuations are to have immediate 
effect Alterations of staDon lists, routing regulations and other 
tariff measures require only three ^ys’ notice 
This agreement has worked sadsflictocily 
The V M E V has also taken the question into consideration, 
and in 1533 submitted proposals for the revision of the CIM No 
detailed regulations were accepted, but Article g of the CIM was 
modified to prescribe fifteen days’ notice of increases of rates in 
international traffic 

No further improvement has been effected 

Standardization of Tariff Structure 
Ihe first prereqiusife for international tariffs is stable currency 
relations Subject to this, there are the following problems 
(i) Standarizatioa of classification, so that the same goods are 
included in the same class m all the countries illustrated 

(а) Standardizauon of honzonttl graduation (e g , by weight pet 
wagon) m each class, so that the same class shah have the same 
weight stages for graduation of rate, e g ‘less than j tons’, *j tons’, 
*10 tons , ‘r j tons’ pec wagon 

(5) Standardizauon of the percentage teductioa for such hori- 
zontal graduations 

(4) Standardization in the treatment of less than wagon load 
freight 

(5) Standardization of tteatment of unwieldy objects requiting 
mote than one truck 

(б) Standardization of treatment of live stock 

The first of these problems was tackled in 1954 by the Sudbahn 
Administrations, who were joined later by other Administrations 
They spent three years on glass, coal and gram In 1558 the position 
was reviewed, but no condusion was reached, the conference 
merely added metals, machines, vdncles, etc , to their study The 
function of managing Administration m diis inquiry is entrusted to 
the Yugoslav State Railways 

The V M E V has endeavoured to elaborate a model tariff for 
mtemational goods traffic, based on the relevant provisions of the 
CIM and D C This was finally approved by the Goods Traffic 
Committee of the V M E V in June 1958 No further progress has 
been made 
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In conclusion, it may be noted that the rail tariff problems here 
considered have no direct connection with the quantum of the 
tariffs That question has generally been regarded as a matter for 
settlement between the railrray Administrations directly concerned, 
not for general mtemational agreement For this purpose the 
Admimstrations concerned form ‘tariff unions’ which may cover 
smgle tariffs oiJy, or large numbers of tariffs Such tariff unions 
themselves are numerous, and multiplied rapidly in the period 
between the two wars The principle of the tariff umon is not 
unsound, and it may be hoped that these tariff umons wiU, in course 
of time, be consolidated and extended (see p 64) 

SOME ECOKOMIC ASPECTS OF TARIFF POLICIES 

In fixing their international tariffs European railways have two 
orders of considerations to take into accoimt 

(1) Competition with the other forms of transport 

Road competition has affected nauonal rail traffic very seriously, 
but m international rad traffic it has counted for little so far, perhaps 
m part because the tail rates for import, export and transit ate, in 
general, so low that toad transport cultivates other and more profit 
able fields of competition Nevertheless, road transport cannot be 
left out of account when we look to the future 

Water competiuon has so far been much more effective Owing 
to Its much lower cost if is constandy operating m the most un- 
expected ways An instance wiU illustrate this Sugar from Czecho- 
slovakia to Switzerland presented a regular traffic systeaiAticatiy 
divided between three different rail routes , the whole arrangement 
was shattered by the development of a circuitous water route down 
the Elbe to Hamburg, by sea to Rotterdam and up the Rhine to Basle 

(2) State Economic Pohey 

This had come to exercise an increasing, and indeed, paramount, 
influence between the two wars, notably the directional tariff policy 
{RjcbtungstanJe) intended to back up the general policy of autarky 
Vahie as the basis of fanff building is increasingly disre^rded, and 
rail tariffs are being more and more used to promote exports and 
hinder imports— often to a point which completely disregards even 
out of pocket costs As the railways are, in practicaUy all cases, 
State owned, they can be freely us^ as instruments of economic 
policy at the expense of the tax^yer, though the existence of other 
means of transport, not in State-ownership, sets a limit to the extent 
to which railway tariffs can be used as instruments of prohibition 
The policy, with its mutually conflicting results where pursued by 
two competing countries, is, <>f course, highly disadvantageous to 
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the railway economy Transit tariffs may be governed by pure 
transport considerations, but even these may he Mccted by national 
economic factoK if the transttmg country itself produces similar 
goods for esport 

It may be useful to illustrate these general considerations by a 
study of the problems presented and the poUcy followed by various 
States, particularly those of Central Eutt^e 


GERMAN TARIFF POUCY 
Application of the Treaty of VeisaiUes 
Under the Versailles Treaty the German Government undertook, 
among other things, to make no discnminatioa m charges on goods 
‘based on whether any port dirough which the goods are 
imported or exported is a German port or a port belonging to any 
foreign country '(Art jay) Further, the seaports of the Allied 
and Assoaated Powers were ‘entitled to all reduced tariffs 
granted on German railways’ (Art jaj) 

These obligations were to be binding for five years from the 
coming into force of the Treaty, and were to lapse at the end of that 
period unless revised by agreement reached before the expiration of 
the five years (Art 378) The Treaty came into force on r January 
1^20 

Nevertheless, the German railways in 1924 made a senes of sweep 
mg reductions m the tariffs for certain goods exported through 
German ports, as well as for certain favoured imports, the effect of 
which was practically to eliminate transit through Holland The 
Belgian, French and Itaban Governments protested through the 
Cometence of Ambassadors When the Conference ultimately 
moved in the matter (1925), it was found that the five years’ period 
had expired, and that Asucles 525 and jaj, not having been revised, 
had lapsed 


National Aspects of the Pobey 

Smee the lapse of the relevant provisions of the Versailles Tf^ty, 
the Reichsbaim, as an organ of the onified German State, has pursued 
a frankly riational pobey Subject always to the limits imposed by 
competing means of transport, its poiuy has been directed towards 
the development of supposed German national interests, and in 
reacuon a^nst the equ^y national policy of the State Railway 
Administrations m neighbouring States Its leadmg ptmaples may 
be desenbed as follows 

(1) High rad rates for imports vduch compete with German industry. 
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e g imported gram is classed \Fith flour, and foreign coal is put 
on a higher scale than German coal 

(u) Low rates for imports necessary to German manufacture, e g 
cotton, wool and jute 

(ill) Low rates for German raw materials unfavourably placed in 
competition with the imported raw materials, e g sulphuric aad 
from central Germany to Silesia m competition with acid fcom 
Poland , or agam coal from German inland coalfields to coastal 
factories in competition with imported coal 

(iv) Low export rates, c g on Ge rman coal, or iron and steel 

(v) Low port rates to help German ports in their competition with 
foreign ports, e g (^ynia la this case the Polish Railway 
Administration played the leadmg part by quotmg low tariffs 
against Bremen for Polish imports, and also low tliough tariffs 
for Czechoslovak imports (see p 62) 

(vi) Low rates to one German manufacturmg area to equalize con 
cessions given under preceding heads to another area 

In judgmg this policy as a whole, whether in Germany or else- 
where, It has to be remembered that many of the steps taken could 
be justified on purely commeraal or economic grounds, as tending 
to increase the net revenues of the railway Administrations con 
cerned, or at least to minnmze losses In other cases political con 
siderations no doubt played the leading part, but even here economic 
grounds could be fairly put forward in justification of the action 
taken, as tending at least towards an increase of the national income 
In all this there is nothing that can be described as unusual, or 
foreign to the policy of State railway organizations in other coun- 
tries However that may be, all these tendencies have become more 
marked under the National Socialist regime In 1938 nearly 75 per 
cent of all traffic was being carried at special rates, and the average 
receipt per ton kilometre had faUen to 3 j6 Rpf from 4 48 Rpf in 
1928 To meet this, most of the normal tariffs were increased by 
5 per cent 

In 1936 the Rejehsbahn had 550 exceptional tariffs, of which 153 
were export and 49 import tariffs National policy must bear the 
mam responsibility for these developments, but it is feir to keep in 
mmd that road competition has undoubtedly been a contributory 
influence 

Some Competitive Aspects of German Tariff Policy 

Statistics available for 1925 show the general tendencies of Reichs 
bahn rate policy as already developed at that date 

(j) The general increasein rates (receipts per ton kilometre) over 191} 
was 45 6 per cent , 
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(u) On distances up to 200 kilometres die increase was j j per cent , 
(m) On distances over 500 kilometres the increase was }o pet cent , 
(iv) On class tariffs the increase rras 56 per cent. 

On special tariffs the increase was 35 pet cent. 

On small lots of milk (special tariff 2 j) the increase was 49 per cent 

These figures bring us up to the year 1925 , m 1924 and stiH more 
m 1925, owing to the lapse of Articles 323 and 325 of the Versailles 
Treaty, there was a great development in cxccptioaal tariffs to 
German seaports This policy had a double object — to develop 
German exports (and raw matenal imports) and to secure the traffic 
thus created to German railways and seaports, in competition with 
the water route by the Rhme and the I-ow Countries, or with the 
foreign rail route by Mediterranean ports The competition with 
Trieste (as against die Hamburg route) became particularly acute. 
A provisional settlement was reached at the end of 1926, and a 
detonre settlement, based on a teratonal division between Austnan, 
Czechoslovak and German railways, was reached in 1928 , an 
arrangement was, at the same time, made for Reichsbahn-Danube 
traffic and a tariff union established 
It was a point of policy with the Reichsbahn to maintain the 
flexibility or its exceptional tariffs Many of them were frankly 
competitive and had to be varied to meet compeotive conditions, 
otherwise Suable traffic might have been lost On the other hand, 
competitive conditions might become easier and allow of an increase 
in the tariff For instance, m 1928 the French rail tariffs were 
increased, and the Reichsbahn took the occasion to increase by 
30 per cent its tariff on certain goods between the Swiss frontier and 
German seaports 

Export tariffs did not relate solely to seaports , a number of export 
tariffs via land frontiers were also introduced, c g for coal from 
Westphalia to Hungary and Yugoslavia via the Danube 
Transit tariffs pkyed a speai part in competition with foreign 
railways and ports , for instance, the Reichsbahn participated m 
direct tariffs between Italy and Scandinavia, between Czechoslovakia 
and Switzerland, etc In all, the Reichsbahn had helped to form 120 
tariff unions of various kinds by 1928 

SPECIAL CASES OF COMPETITrvE TARIFFS 
Differential Treatment of British and Amencan Asphalt 

Occasionally, the logical application of the exceptional tariff 
prmapleledGermanymto difference* with foreign Powers In 1930 
Great Britain complained that Amencan asphalt benefited from a 
lower exceptional tariff than British asphalt , but the Reichsbahn, 
whilst admitting the fact, had no difficulty in replpng that, owing 
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to the greater distance of its port of ongin, American asphalt could 
use the Mediterranean ports as easily as the Baltic ports, which 
Bntish asphalt could not^ and that the lower tariff from the Baltic 
ports was, therefore, necessary to secure the American business 
They clmched the argument by poitUing out that German asphalt, 
^hich (unhke British) had no compeatire choice of route, was 
denied the advantage of the exceptional tariff which was open to the 
British article 

This case may be taken as typical of the difficulties involved in 
givmg demonstrative proof of the common allegations of *dis- 
cnmiiution’ 

Speaal Coal Tanffs — Germany /Switzerland /Great Britain 
A similar complaint of discrimination arose in regard to coal 
traffic Great Britam complamed that Butish coal imported into 
upper Germany and Switzerland was being unfairly prejudiced by 
discriminatory rail tanffs 

The facts were compheated, but may, again, be given as typical 
In 1520 the ReichsMhn introduced what were known as ‘taper 
tariffs’ The essential feature of these tariffs is that the increment 
pet kilometre grows less as the total distance increases This helps 
long distance traffic The prmaple, in itself, is not only sound, but 
of general, almost umversal, application It is, for instance, fully 
recognized m Bntish law as applicable to railway maximum charges, 
and is earned much further m Bntish railway practice 
As a consequence, lower rates came into force for the carnage of 
coal by rail from the Ruhr to upper Germany and eastern Switzer 
land Such coal was however also carried by rail to Rhine shippmg- 
points, then by nver to the upper Rhine landing pomts, and again 
by rail to destination This ‘water route’ was prejudiced by the 
reduction of the direct tail rate The Reichsbahn, presumably for 
reasons of State, met the gncvance by quoting a lower rail rate, from 
the Rhme landing pomts to destination, on coal which had already 
been carried by rail from the Ruhr (or elsewhere) to the Rhme 
shippmg pomts, or on an equivalent tonnage This lower rate, 
however, was not, by its conditions, apphcable to coal which had 
not previously been carried by a German rail route, e g Bntish coal 
transhipped to Rhme barges at Rottetdam or Antwerp 

The British authorities accordingly complamed of discrimination 
and represented that the new tariff conditions were contrary to 
Article 20 of the Statute on the Internatiorul Regime of Railways 

(seep I2j) The German Government demed this allegation 

The Swiss Federal Railways also became involved Some part of 
die coal (whether German or Bntish) for East Switzerland had been 
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landed at Basle and carried by the Swiss Federal Railn ays to East 
Switzerland When the lower rates on German coal came into force 
on the German railways between the Rhine and East Switzerland, 
this busmess was lost by the Fedetsd Railways They took oppor- 
tunity later to compete once more by lowering their own rates , but 
since the reduction in rates on the German railways applied only to 
German coal, the Swiss reduction was also limited to German coal, 
and although British coal still en)oyed the old rate it was in fact 
shut out 

Neither Germany nor Switzerland accepted the British view of 
the transaction, and no action was taken in rectification 

North Sea /Adriatic Seaport Competition 

In 1924-} Italy, Hungary and Yugoslavia agreed upon a reduced 
tariff for goods in truck loads between Yugoslavia, Hungary and the 
Adriatic ports The German railways feated that these reductions 
would affect traffic, especially imports, passing between Hamburg/ 
Bremen and Austria, and accordingly they reduced their rates 
between these points to the level of &e Trieste /Fiume rates , they 
only emended this concession, however, to the imports of those 
countnes wluch could use the Baltic or Mediterranean routes m 
differently Thus, French, Spanish and Portuguese traffic received 
the benefit, but Scandinavia, the Baluc countries and (later) Great 
Britain were excluded The compctitton was m some measure 
mitigated m 1926-7 by a tariff agreement between the competing 
railways 

In 1931-1 Italy, Hungary and Austria entered into agreements for 
the formation o£ a joint tariff council whose task it would be to 
facilitate the exportation of their respective products and generally 
to strengthen the economic bonds between Italy and Central Europe 

German Pohsh Seaport Compeotion 

As soon as the new Pohsh State bad established itself and over 
come Its initial problems, it realized that die mamteiunce of its 
economic independence was boimd up with the development of its 
natural ports, Danzig and (later) Gdynia At first the major part of 
Its foreign trade was with Germany and was conducted across the 
land frontiers with that country ^ 1922, 47 per cent of Polish 
imports came from Germany, and Ger^ny took 60 per cent of 
Poland’s exports ) Poland set herself to correct this state of affairs, 
whilst Germany fought to establish her predominance This led to 
a rupture of trade negotiations between ffie countries and a ruthless 
customs war Speaal efforts were concentrated on the development 
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of traffic via Danzig and Gdynu , the turnover of those ports rose 
from 2,778,000 tons in 1925 to 6,705,000 tons m 1926, and ultimately 
to 16,300,000 tons in 1938 Meanwhile, the German share of Polish 
international trade sank from over 50 per cent 10 1922 to 19 per cent 
in 1937 

This change was largdy the effect of Polish port and railway 
policy Poland’s policy was to concentrate Pohsh exports and 
imports on Danzig and Gdynia Owing to the location m Poland s 
manufacturing areas, this involved the quotation of special railway 
tariffs that paid little regard to the distwce factor At Ae same time, 
customs tanffs on import traffic at Polish seaports were reduced or 
abolished whilst being maintained at the land frontiers In this way, 
transit of imports over the land fronflers was discouraged in favour 
of the ports 

Money was lavished on the equipment of the ports, Gdynn 
in particular, and to strengthen their position Poland endeavoured 
to make them entrepots for traffic to and from pomts beyond 
her own frontiers With this object she established speaal inter 
national railway tanffs wjdi the ncighbounng States of central 
and Eastern Europe Hiese tanffs also linked the Polish ports with 
liver ports on the Danube, and F-oumanian Black Sea ports Poland 
pursued this policy with increasing vigour right up to the war, 
jusnfymg it (apart from political grounds) on the alleged cheapness 
of Polish transport In 1934 the PoLsh ports and railways opened 
offices in Prague , later in Belgrade, Bucharest, Vienna, Budapest 
and Bratislava 

In 1927-30 the annual average of transit goods via Polish ports 
did not exceed 300,000 tons In 1937 this traffic had increased 
five fold Transit traffic with Chechoslovakia amounted to 1,186,000 
tons, with Roumania to 230,000 tons and with Hungary to 100,000 
tons 

The Retchsbahn endeavoured to counteract the Polish policy It 
was, of course, powerless as regards Pohsh imports and e^orts, 
espeaally when Poland used the customs hamer as an addmonal 
obstacle to imports over the land frontier On the other hand, both 
the Reichsbahn and the CJennan Government have done their utmost 
to compete with the international tariffs which Poland had estabhshed 
with Hungary, Austria and Chechoslovakia The situation of the 
German ports, the shorter distances and the favourable river trans- 
port have ail told in. fevour o£ Germany Competmg tariffs were 
put into force for Czechoslovak traffic, and when Poland further 
cut her tanffs the Reichsbahninstituted tbeso-called Auslobungstaktik, 
under which they undertook to refund to traders any sum by which 
the charge under the German tanff exceeded that to Gdynia under 
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the Polish tariff This ‘tactic’ was adopted in 1933 , nevertheless, 
the Pohsh mteinational traffic continued to expand Later, the 
German Government used currency mtricaaes {‘blocked’ marks, 
etc ) to strengthen their position The tariff batde seems to have 
been in fiiil swmg when war broke out m 1939 

In the meantime Czechoslovakia and Hungary, with three groups 
of ports competing for their traffic (German, Polish and Medi- 
terranean), were in a favourable positiou to profit from every turn 
of the game, although Czechoslovakia, at least, seems to have been 
impressed (m spite of occasional political differences) with the 
importance of supporting the Pohsh partner 

SOllE EFFECTS OF RAIL TARIFF POLICT ON 
INLAND WATER TRANSPORT 

The Rhine and the Danube ate the pnnapal waterways of inter- 
national importance 

The Rhine is the natural feeder of the Dutch and Belgian ports, 
and m this is competitive with German railways and German ports 
The speaal seaport tariffs which had maintamed stability before the 
war or 1914-18 were cancelled at the end of the war, with the result 
that Rotterdam and Antwerp benefited at the expense of Hamburg 
Between 1913 and 1916 the traffic of Rotterdam had mcreased by 
68 per cent, that of Antwerp by 61 per cent and that of Hamburg 
by Z3 per cent only 

As soonas she deemed herself free to do so Germany re established 
the seaport tariffs, eg with Switzerland, and canc^ed die special 
tariffs for Dutch and Belgian pom The French and Belgian railways 
responded by equivalent export tariffs to French and Belgian sea 
ports, though the distance was greater The Dutch railwap would 
have done the same , but their route lay via Belgium, which refused 
to reduce its high tariff for the interinediate section, and thus shut 
them out The Reichsbahn alleged, it is difficult to say with what 
justification, that this ‘left bank’ policy did more to mjure the Rhine 
water route than their ‘nght bank’ policy 

In the case of the Danube, the Reichsb^m for obvious geo- 
graphical reasons adopted a diftrent policy The Danube wus not 
a compeutor , on the contrary, it was a valuable ally , and the 
Reichsbahn tariffs were directed to encouiagmg traffic from Ge rman y 
{twGetman seaports) tor Austria, Hungary and South Bast Hurope 
to pass vu the German ports on. die Danube (Regensburg and 
Passau) The Czechoslovak railways adopted a similar pohey, 
patticulatly favounng the port of Bratislava 

On die other hand, the Austrian Federal Railways regarded the 
Danube waterway as a competitor, and did what they could (1926) 
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to prevent transhipment from rati to water by grantmg speaal 
all rail tariffs 

Poland also regarded the Danube waterway as a competitor since 
It faalitated the transit of traffic from West Europe and German 
seaports to South East Europe m competition with the Polish 
Roumaman route Poland and Roumania had a common interest 
in this (see p 62), and m the years 1926 to 1929 established a large 
measure of co-operation wiffi exceptional tariffs to Galatz and 
Constanza, and a general improvement of facilities This mcluded 
port improvements at the places named, and a proposal to double 
the railway between the Polish frontier and Galatz 

TARIFF UNIONS 

Reference has already been made to the formation of tariff unions 
(p j6) Such a umon may be defined as a combination of two or 
more railway Administrations to faalitate the transport of one or 
more commodities over one or more international routes Tariff 
unions ate very numerous The co operation of the members may 
take the place of competition between them, or may be directed to 
developing compeution with offier Administrations outside the 
union, or compeotion with alternative forms of carnage 

All such unions are based upon agreement as to the quantum of 
a patticular rate, or scale of rates, or a senes of scales These may 
be vaned from ume to tune, as atcumstances may dictate, by 
agreement between the members Variations m exchange will 
exercise, as is evident, an exceedingly disturbing infiuence But 
econormc conditions such as the growth, or cessation, of com 
petition with non member organizations, will also have their effect 
accoidmg to the normal commercial considciations applying to such 
tariffs generally It is fair to say that the various railway Administra 
tions, if free to act in their own interests, would naturally promote 
the development of these tariffs at an economic level of rates as the 
best means of encouraging the growth of international traffic and 
of railway revenues, if it were not for the financial and political 
considerations which have so often pulled in an opposite direction 
This aspect of the matter wiU come up for further consideration at 
a later stage 

Distribution of Revenue 

The tariffs fix the agreed quantum of the rates between two given 
points It remains to fix die agreed distribution of this quantum 
between the two or more Administrations concerned in the 
transport 
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In the simplest cases, certain fixed erases ate first deducted and 
credited to the Administration concerned, e g terminal expenses 
to the teimmal companies , the balance is then divided according 
to distance, 1 e the kilometrage owned bp each participant in the 
route covered But this simple ptinaple is subject to a multitude 
of complications 

(a) One patucipant may perform services, such as haulage, on a 
part or the whole of the route oumed by another 
(^) The route of one partiapant may have been espeaally costly 
to construct or may have involved individual works of special cost 
In such cases a ‘bonus’ addition to the kilomctrage of that partiapant 
may be agreed 

(f) One of the partiapants may enjoy some tactical advantage 
which enables him to exact a special shaie, or quota, as an induce- 
ment to forgo this advantage 

(d) A non member may have no share in the transport at all, but 
receive a share, or quota, of the proceeds as an inducement not to 
establish a competitive route in alliance with other non members 
These ate no more than an indication of the considerations, 
legitimate and less legitimate, whidi may govern the division of a 
through rate or an international tanff scale between the various 
parucipants or potential paruapants Nor only the work done, but 
the strategic position of each participant, may dcadc the issue The 
problem may be complicated, but, if commercial mteiests alone were 
at stake, its solupon on reasonable lines would present no insuperable 
difficulty Since 1518 the number of crceptioim tariffs has increased, 
and the classification of goods has become more complicated , these 
features have done somethmg to complicate the question of distri 
button, but currency instability and pohtical considerations have 
proved themselves to be disturbing factors of greater importance 


Position of Great Britain 

Whilst continental railways have entered freely into tariff unions 
for the development of international traffic, it has not been possible 
for the British railways to be parties to the international tariffs as 
between contmental countries The reason for this is that the terms 
and conditions for the conveyance of traffic under such tariffs are 
based on the Berne Convention, to which, as already explained 
(P 3 i)>GtatBmainhashitheftobeeDUijablelosubscribe Bntain’s 
geographical position is also m part responsible International 
tanffs as between Great Britain and the Continent do exist, however, 
and these are based on conditions specially adapted to effect a 
compromise between the Berne Convention and English law There 
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are other differences of practice, e g in regard to less than wagoa 
load trafffc, which militate in a minor degree against co-operaoon. 
But it has to be borne in mmd that any international tariff scale 
which may be proposed for adoption is most unlikely to involte 
any contravention of maximum powers or classification regulations 
that problems of undue preference arc seldom insoluble , and that 
the export or import traffic which will be in question in such cases 
IS for the most part earned m quantities and tmder conditions of an 
entirely exceptional character The British railways are undoubtedly 
interested in the development of such traffic, and with the increase 
of facilities for direct conveyance by train ferry they may be expected 
to seek modification in the legislature which will enable them to 
partiapate in contmental through tariffs governed by the Berne 
Convention 

PASSENGER TARIFF POLICIES 

International passenger tanffs are relatively simple and do not 
give rise to serious compbcations The issues relate mainly to 
(a) tourist traffic, and (b) transmigrant traffic 

Tourist Ttaffic 

In 192a Italy revived her policy of encouraging tourists by 
reductions to those who stayed six mghts or mote, and furthet 
reductions if they travelled m parties of eight or more Religious 
pilgrims, honeymoon couples, even those celebrating their golden 
ueddings received similar encouragement In 1933 Germany 
followed suit, first with speaal reference to the Leipzig Fair, but 
later (1935) all the year round She improved on the Italian pre- 
cedents by invenang the ‘travel mark' at a specially favourable 
exchange rate 

France, Switzerland, the USSR and all the smaller countries 
were compelled to follow siut m one way or another 

It may be observed generally (a) that these reductions of fate 
(sometimes up to 70 per cent) went for beyond any ‘railway’ justi 
fication, (^) that they were for the most part political m object, 
a method of obtaining foreign exchange , hence the insistence on 
a minimum penod of stay , and (c) that the net effect was a general 
cheapening of international travel whether undertaken for business, 
religion or pleasure 

Transmigrant Traffic 

In 1925 Germany granted a 35J per cent reduction to transmigrants 
travelling iia German seaports Great Britain protested under 
Article 3 23 of the Treaty of Versailles — ^but this Article had already 
lapsed and the protest was disregarded 
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Duung and Sleeping Cat Services 

The history of the development of these services is, in effect, the 
history of the competition and ultimate agreement between the 
Compagme Internationale des Wagon lats andthe Mitropa Company 

The Compagme dates back to 1876, and until I914 had practically 
a European monopoly, though this was in some degree disguised 
by the creation of subsidiary companies under national designations, 
such as the Deutsche Speisewagen During the war Germany formed 
Its own dining and sleeping car services, largely with vehicles 
seized from the Compagme, and after the war transferred these 
services to the Mitropa Company, which, as its name suggests (short 
for Mitteleuropa = Central Europe), was m a part a propaganda 
enterprise The Compagme endeavoured to strengthen its position 
by increasing its capit^ from British sources, but the French interests 
in the Compagme defeated this attempt, indeed, the relations of 
the different nationalities on the Board were difficult and stood in 
the way of strong action 

In the meantime, the Mitropa xvtth a umted Board and Govern 
ment action continued to make progress outside Germany, and 
ultimately (April 1025) the two concerns came to a settlement which 
may be said to mmcate the bargaining advantage held by the con 
centrated power of the Rcichsb^n TTie Mitropa obtained the right 
to run all intemaaonal services onginanng or terminatiog in Ger- 
many, but this did not include any services to Pans, Brussels or 
Warsaw All other services, mduding those which traversed 
Germany (e g between France and Pol^d) were allotted to the 
Compagme 

The annexations of Austria and Gtechoslovakia further strength- 
ened the position of the Mitropa 



VI. EUROPE : PROBLEMS ARISING OUT OF THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR 

RAILWAYS IN THE SETTLEMENT OF FRONTIERS 
'T’HE question of frontiers, genetaUy, wiiJ be considered at soire 
length in a later volume. Here it is proposed to treat it solely 
as It affects rail transport. 

Frontier settlements after the war of 1914-18 necessarily had 
regard to other factors— ethnographical, strategic or traditional — 
more than to the configuration of the railway network. Moreover, 
the settlements had to be made tn the shortest possible time 

Though in some cases better frontiers might have been drawn if 
railway factors had been taken into account, it is perhaps surprising 
how often they entered into the discussions and affected the deasions. 
The followmg examples may be quoted : 

(aj Hungary jRounanta ThethrcetownsofSzatmar-Nemeti.Nagy 
Varad, and Arad ate all ptcdonimantly Magyar But since the only 
railway connectmg the Roumanian provinces of North and South 
Transylvania ran through these towns, they were included in 
Roumaiua. 

(b) Roumanta lYugoslaota. In this case, on the other hand, railway 
consideiaaons were, perhaps unwisely, disregarded when dubious 
ethnographical atguments, put foewara by Yugoslavia, were allowed 
to sever the important rail connection from Arad to the Danube 
at Bdzils, 

(c) CxifhoslovakjalHungary. Railway and port questions are 
closely interwoven Bratislava (Pressburg) is the natural Danube 
port for Czechoslovakia, though only 18 per cent of its population is 
Czechoslovak In consideration of its importance to Czech transport, 
and of the fact that the population of thead;oining country-side was 
Czechoslovak, the port was ucluded in Czechoslovakia 

(d) Austria jCxi^hosIovaha Czechoslovak frontiers in Bohemia 
were for the most part the recognized frontiers of the old Kingdom 
of Bohemia. In two cases, however, they were extended solely to 
include sections of railway necessary to complete the Czech railway 
system 

(e) Chechoslovakia jPoIand In this case the district of Teschen was 
involved, important industrially, but still more important from the 
point of view of transport The two great double-track fines con- 
necting the north and the south of Europe, and the south-east and 
west of Europe, inteisect at Oderberg (Bobunun) in the Teschen 

The Poles, on general ethmc grounds, claimed the larger part of 
the district, and in particular the south eastern area which includes 
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the Jabluaka railway linking Slovakia -with Moravia and Bohemia 
Nevertheless it was fdt that these railways were vital to the econ 
omic life of Czechoslovakia, andthey were accordingly allotted to her 
(£) Austria fltalj {Yagislatita The Adriatic port of Trieste is the 
natural southward outlet for Czechoslovakia and Austria Two mam 
routes run northward from Tneste connecting the port (i) by the 
Tauetn railway and Salzburg to Bavaria and Northern Europe, and 
(z) by Ljubljana (Laibach) and Manbor to Vienna Both these routes 
pass^ through a mountainous area, known as the Assling Triangle, 
whose population was undeniably Yugoslav The ethnical con- 
siderations earned the day The exports of Czechoslovakia and 
Austria had to pass over Yugoslav and Italian lines to their natural 
Mediterranean outlets ^ 

At Flume the problem was of a different character Fiume is the 
natural Adnatic port of Yugoslavia and Hungary, but Fiume was 
Italian in its sympathies Italy forced th^osition by seizing Fiume 
(the d’Atmunzio (oup d'ttat) in 1919 The matter was not settled 
until 1^24^ when JmIj- and Yagoshna came to an agreement under 
which Italy kept Fiume, but allowed Yugoslavia the adjoining and 
inferior port of Susak Hungarian claims do not appear to have 
been considered 

In 1938 or 1939 various frontier alterations were made by Hitlerite 
Germany, affecting Czechoslovakia, but these were not made with 
any idea of permanence, still less of convenience m transport It 
may fairly be said that they were intended to cause trouble in trans- 
port, and otherwise, and to form an excuse for further German 
aggression 

THE RESTORATION OF THROUGH SERVICES AND TARIFFS 
AFTER THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

The railway systems of Europe were left for the most part in a 
state of exhaustion by the war New boundaries had caused dis- 
location, pamcuiarly in Eastern Europe, but even more important 
was the fact that both rolling stock and permanent way were suffer 
mg from inadequate maintenance Nevertheless, mternatiooal rail 
way relations were restored fairly quickly in 'Western Europe In 
eastern Europe, on the other hand, political disturbances of various 
kinds retarded progress for many years 

General 

An outline of the general organization established for the formu- 
lation of ptmaples applicable to transport as a whole will be given 

' Tbis question will be fiinher dealt with n die final avlitme in this senes 
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elsewhere ^ The matter was taken up at a very early stage by the 
Pans Peace Conference which established the Ports, Waterways and 
Railways Commission It was the function of this Commission to 
formulate prinaples apphcable to commurucations generally Their 
work was taken over by the Commission of Enquiry on Freedom of 
Commumcations and Transit, a body with both neutral and allied 
members, formed at Pans m antiapation of the creation of the 
League of Nations Finally, the League of Nations called together 
the International Conferences at Barcelona (1921) and at Geneva 
(1925) The Geneva Conference urged the development of inter 
national commumcations and requested the League Transit Organi 
zatioa to keep itself wfoaned of the steps taken Colonel Mance 
was asked to report to the League’s Rail Transport Committee, and 
presented his report in August 1923 

After descnbmg the general situation at the armistice, the rehef 
work of the Communications Section of the Supreme Economic 
Counal, the Porto Rosa Agreements (p 78), the formation of the 
RIC (p 19) and the UIC 11), he was able to report that 
immense progress had been made since 1919 In the conditions of 
traffic, and of the exchanges existing in 1923, through passenger tariffs 
were confined to the more important mternauonal trains, and through 
freight traffic (with through consignment note) was carried by virtue 
of a series of special agreements prescribing certain derogauons from 
the Berne Convention These provisions fixed the portion of the 
charges to be collected from consignor, the portion to be liquidated 
at frontlets m routt, and the portion to be coUeaed from consignee 
The system was an attempt to minimize the risk of loss due to 
uncertainty of exchanges, but it indicated how heavily that un 
certainty militated against a full resumption of mternational rail 
transport 

In 1925, the League Transit Organization reported jointly with 
the International Chamber of Commerce in favour of an increase in 
the number of international tanils based on the Berne Conventions 

The Simplon Orient Express 

In August 1919 the Simplon Ooent Ei^ress was established by 
agreement between Great Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Yugoslavia, Roumaiua and Greece This was the 
first effort to recreate a real international service It linked Ostend, 
Calais, Boulogne, Pans, Lausanne and Milan with Constantinople, 
Bucharest and Athens, and the service was guaranteed a monopoly 
of traffic from Great Bntam, the Netherlands, Belgium and France 
to pomts beyond Vienna in the direction of Belgrade However, 

‘ See the final volume m this ser es 
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traffic grew, and in 1921 additional services were authorized Paris- 
Pragufr-Warsaw, Paris-Zurich-Vienna-Buchaicst, and Holland / 
Belgmm-Vienna-Bucharest 

The traffic continued to increase, andin 1915 the monopoly lapsed 
Competing services were establisbed, notably from Ostend via 
Vienna to Constantinople 


Relations between Germany and the West ' 

The institution of the Harwich Zeebrugge tram ferry (p 57) 
brought up the importance ctf re establishing the direct Enghsh 
German goods tariff Legal difficulties were senous, but they were 
ultimately overcome, and an agreement concerning goods traffic 
between Germany and England via Belgium came into force on 
1 June 1934 An Anglo-Belgian agreement had been concluded 
previously and was extended to apply vu the Netherlands , it was 
also to embrace traffic via the German Dutch and Gcrman-Belgian 
frontiers to stations m Germany, and in Poland via Germany 


Austro-Hungarian Successor States (Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rou 
mama, Yugoslavia) and theit Neighbours 
There was a series of agreements between ^nous members of 
these groups showing that from the first they appreaated the 
importance of co operation 

Poland I Roufftanta 29 October 1919 a convention based on the 
Berne Convention of 189a and providing for through passenger and 
goods services i July 1921 further provisions relative to account 
iQg arrangements July 1923 an agreement relating to additional 
ftonuet stauons 30 October 1929 a further agreement relating 
to frontier stations and operations at the frontlet ^ 

Italy (Yugoslavia 14 July 1924 a general railway convention 
based on the Berne Convention, adopting the R 1 C. and R I V as 
applicable to through trains, regulating customs procedure, etc * 
12 August I9Z4 a further convention concerning the use of frontier 
stations ® 20 July 192 j an agreement with regard to the inter 
national station at Fiume ‘ 

Gtrmanyj Cis^ecbosloi aha } Ax/stna } Hungry f Yugoslavia j Bulgaria j 
Greese (Turkey April 1925 a conference was held to settle 
conditions for through service (passengers and luggage) between 
Germany and Constantinople The management was offered to 
Hungary, but refused, it was then offered to Germany 


‘LNTS vol exxj p 167 
LJ 4 TS voLLXXXU p 5*7 
»L.NTS^vo] LXXXH p 41* 
* L N T S Tol LXXXni p if 
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Poland j Hungary 15 Apnl 1926 a convention m regard to pas 
sengcr traffic via Czecho^ora^ or Czechoslovakia and Austria 
Hungary lYugoslavia 24 July 1926 general agreements based on 
the Geneva Convention and Statute of 192J on the International 
Regime of Railways (see p 123) adopting the CIM and CIV, 
R I V and R I C , also coveting the regime of frontier stations ' 
Hungary jC^edoslovaha 31 May 1927 a similar genera! agree 
ment ® 

The Polish Corridor 

Traffic across the Comdor was regulated by a Convention of 
21 April 192T between Danzig, Germany and Poland ® This differ 
entiated 'privileged transit’ from 'unprivileged’ ‘Pnvileged’ passea 
gets travelled in trains reserved for the purpose and were to be for 
the most part exempt from passport and customs formalities 
‘Privileged’ goods were to be earned in complete trams Disputes 
were to go to a Permanent Arbitration Tribunal at Danzig 

Poland undertook to keep her lines m repair and adequate for the 
traffic Germany undertook to lend her locomotives for five years 
Goods traffic was to be subject to the Berne Convention of 1890 as 
revised to 190(5 

Further convenuons, dealmg for instance with express goods, 
were signed in 1927 and 1930 

Germany undertook to pay Poland in respect of the carriage of 
passengers and goods across the Comdor, but soon feU into arrears 
There was continuous negotiation, and at the end of 195(5, when the 
arrears were over 8© miilion xioty, and the monthly charges 7 million 
zloty, Germany undertook to pay 1 5 million zloty in cash and a 
possible further 1 7 million in goods Poland at the same time made 
drastic reductions in the rates Traffic was to be confined to the 
two shortest routes, instead of five routes as before No proposal 
appears to have been made about the payment of the arrears 

Relations between Poland and the Baltic States 
From the earliest days of the peace, Poland and Lithuania uere 
engaged in an embittered frontier dispute This not only closed the 
railways crossing the frontier agamstthrough traffic, butevenstopped 
the floating of timbef on the nver Niemen Polish Lithuanian con 
ferences ended m deadlock In 1927 the League of Nations took a 
hand, but m vain the Transit Conference of the League examined 
the matter and made recommendations, which were (unwilhngly) 

'LNTS vol XCVIII p i6j 
«LNTS vol LXV p 18} 

•LNTS vol XII p 61 
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accepted by Poland, but rejected by Ijthuania The League then 
asked the Permanent Court of IntematiOQal Justice if any compulsion 
could be applied to Lithuama on the ground of international 
obligations , the Court, in October 1951, rolled m the negative 
Finally, m 1938, Poland delivered an ultimatum to Lithuania , 
and as a result a convention of die usual kind concerning railway 
traffic was signed between the two countaes on as May 1938 
In the meantime, Poland entered into arrangements (September 
1936) with Latvia for the carnage of Polish traffic to Lithuania via 
Latvian territory, but not on through consignment notes Even 
here the existence of frontier disputes between Poland and Latvia 
hindered the flow of traffic, and these disputes were not settled until 
February 1929 ^ 

Relations between USSR and Central Europe 
USSR fPoland A senes of conventions was concluded between 
theU S S R andPolandfotregulaODganddeielopingtheirexchange 
traffic (April 1924, April 192J, Octobw 1925, August 192S) Routes 
were defined and their number mcteascd, through bookings 
arranged, tune table conferences called, and the terms of the Berne 
Convennoa were la effect accepted for application Provision was 
also made for the construction of roUmg stock suitable for the break 
of gauge Developments seem to have been smootli and contmuous 
USSR I the Baltie StatetlGemary Early m 1923 the USSR, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Germany entered into an agreement 
for the touting of Russian German traffic through the Baltic States 
named The USSR preferred this route to the Pohsh route The 
traffic increased considerably, and in October 192J a further con 
vention was signed at Riga, which, m effect, applied to the traffic 
the terms of the Berne Convention 

On 12 October 1928 Germany and the USSR agreed to establish 
through goods tariffs, with most favoured nation treatment ^ 
USSR IRsumama Passenger and goods traffic by rail between 
the tw o countries tvas suspended in 1918, and remamed suspended 
for twenty years In 1938 the reconstruction of budges across the 
Dniester enabled traffic to be resumed on the basis of a new agree- 
ment concluded in 1931 

Relations between Europe and the Far East via Siberia 

On 16 December 1925 an agreement was signed estabUshmg a 
through passenger and baggage service between Japan and Western 
Europe via Khabarovsk, and Riga The signatories were the French, 
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Gennan, Polish, Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian and Soviet railways, 
Soviet mantime authouties, and a Japanese shipping company The 
terms applied were those of the B^e Convention (CIV) (An 
international passenger and ba^age tariff also operated between 
Great Britain and the Far East, to which certam British railways 
were party ) Owmg to differences between the Chmese, Japanese 
and Russians the service passed over the longer route by Khaba 
rovsk, and not over the Chinese Eastern Railway (Manchuria) 

On I March 1932 a through freight service was established, pass 
mg in this case over the Chinese Eastern Railway The terms appbed 
were agam those of the Berne Convention (C I hi ), and one through 
consignment note was used for rail sea-iail transport, to or from 
the interior of Japan 

The new route opened up active competition, at much reduced 
rates, with the all sea route via Suez, and has served mainly to 
facilitate trade between Germany, China and Japan 

THE GERIIAN RAILWAYS IN THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 

Provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
The Treaty of Versailles included, apart from its territorial pro 
visions, a variety of articles affectmg traffic and tariffs on the German 
railways, and on combmed rail water routes 
Articles 321 and 365 provided for freedom of transit and equahty 
of treatment for traffic between Allied countries and Germany or 
passing across Germany Under Article 566 the parties undertook 
to renew the Berne Convenuons, and Germany undertook to accept 
any revision of them for a penod of five years Under Articles 567 
and 368 Germany undertook to help in the establishment of through 
services and accepted the obLgation not to discriminate in favour 
of emigrant traffic to German ports 
For Articles 323 and 323 see p 37 

Under Article 378 the whole of the above provisions concerning 
German railways were to expire at the end of five years, unless 
(j) the provisions were revised by the Coimcil of the League, who 
were also at liberty to prolong the penod of five years, or (i) tea 
proaty was granted by the Powers claimmg the benefit established 
\mder any of these provisions Tlie Council took no acuon in the 
matter 

Under Articles 371 and 572 aCommission of Experts was appointed 
by the Allied and Assoaated Powers to deade (i) what amount of 
rollmg stock Germany was to hand over for the equipment of the 
railways in ceded terntory (this rolling stock, along with works, 
installations and stores in the ceded temtones, was to be handed 
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over in good condition), and (2) what should be the speaal agree- 
ments as to the working of branch lines intetsected by the new 
boundanes 

Rhineland Railways 

Article 45 of the Versailles Treaty prohibited the upkeep of all 
‘permanent work of mobilmtion' on the left bank of the Rhine 
At the same time. Article j of die Rhineland Agreement (concluded 
28 June 1919 between Belgium, the Bntish Empire, France, the 
Umted States and Germany)’ empowered the High Oimmissioner 
to issue ordinances for securing the maintenance, safety and require 
meats of the Allied and Assoaated forces Under these provisions 
the German authorities were called upon to remove certain hnes 
which were regarded as ‘works of mobilization*, and forbidden to 
construct certain other lines and works which they claimed to be 
solely of commercial impomnce- The French and Bntish views 
tended to diverge, especially after the treaty of Locatno (1945), 
which la the British view made it impossible for the occupying 
Powers to enforce their interpretation of Article 45 upon the 
Germans Finally, in 1929, France and Germany were left to settle 
the matter with one another, a number of tracks were removed, and 
various sdiemes for quadrupling tracks were to be left m abejance 
for twelve years During this period no new railways were to be 
earned across the Rhine between Maxau and the Dutch frontier 

Distribution of German Rolling Stock 

The Commission of Experts (sec p 74) allocated about to per 
cent of Prussian Hessian rolling stock (including locomotives) to be 
divided between the temtones ceded to Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Denmark, Poland and Memcl respectively (Denmark, 
however, waived her nghts) This was m addition to the 5,000 
locomotives and 150,000 wagons surrendered under the armistice 
terms The Commission finished its work in June 1922 

Reparations 

From 1924 onwards the Reidisbahn was drawn mto the repara 
tions question The Dawes Plan of that year constituted the Reichs 
bskif ss s /amr stock company adhunisterea* 6y a managnig board' 
of eighteen directors, half of whom were to be appointed by a 
trustee appointed by the Reparatton Commission, the other half by 
the German Government and the private holders of preference 
shares Annual payments to be made by the German Government 

’BFSP ToJ CXII p tig 
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ranged up to 660 million gold mirks after the third jear The 
managing director was to be German, but there was to be a foreign 
resident Commissioner who would have speaal powers under the 
trustee 

The scheme was modified m 1925 by the Young Plan The pay 
ments were to remain the same, and the independent character of 
the company was to be mamtamed, but foreign partiapation in the 
board of management ceased , the German Government were to 
guarantee the payments, to nominate the members of the ‘Railv^) 
Council’, and to confirm the appointment of the chairman, managing 
directors and other directors The arrangement was not successful 
and was to have been replaced by a subsequent agreement, signed 
at Lausanne, which abohshed the annual payment , before this could 
come into force, however, the German Government repudiated the 
whole of the Reparations Agreements 

Upper Silesia 

This province, after a plebisate, was divided between Poland and 
Germany The Conference of Ambassadors established a )Oint 
Administration for the railwajrs, regulated by the German Polish 
Convention of 15 May 1922 (Part V Titles Vin and IX) This 
Convention, whi^ was for fifteen years only, set up a Joint Superior 
Committee consistmg of one German and one Polish member, 
appointed by theu: Governments, and an Office Staff provided 
equally by the two Governments The Joint Superior Committee 
admimstcted the State Railways in the plebisate area, and was 
supplemented by a German and a Polish directorate, responsible 
under it for the systems m German and Polish territory respectively 
(Art 398) The Superior Committee dealt with the budget for the 
State Railways and with all that concerned traffic between the German 
and Pohsh systems — rules, tariffs, time tables, wagon distribution 
and maintenance, also with the compilation of traffic and operating 
statistics Disputes were to go to an arbitrator, who, failmg agree 
ment, would be appointed by the Swiss Federal Railways His 
deasion could be taken before the Upper Silesian Joint Commission, 
a general arbitral body 

German and Polish goods wagons would form a park to be used 
)omtly If this park proved inadequate, Germany and Poland would 
lend the Upper Silesian Railways additional wagons in conformity 
with the R I V The Convention specified the number of wagons 
to be supplied by Germany and Poland respectively The repair 
works, aU on German temtoty, were to work for both systems 

Germany and Poland negotiated fresh agreements to come into 
force on the expiry of the Convention (ly July 1937) As a result. 
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ten of the thirteen standard gauge cschauge stations were main- 
tained, but the }omt frontier arrangements -were severely restricted , 
the joint wagon parL vns dissolved, and considerable legal dilfi 
culties ensued Generally speaking, £he exchange arrangements 
•were assimilated to those existing elsewhere on the German Polish 
frontier 

REORGANIZATION OP THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN SYSTEM 

Provisions of the Peace Treaties 

The break up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire dislocated the 
Imperial Railway System, and the Treaties of St Germam and 
Trianon did httle to amend this smiation 

They contained provisions for giving Austria and Hungary free 
dom of access to the Adnanc, and for granting Czechoslovakia 
running powers to the Adnaoc, also for mternaaonal arbitration in 
cases of Terence But these were little more than pious aspirations 
The railway system had been btokea mto fragments The diiBcuIcj 
was to find means of te-estabhshmg railway communications 
The economic objects of the prc-tpar system (Austrian or Hun 
miian) had been (<j) the development of the north south traffic, 
between the industrial districts of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia and 
Galiaa on the one band and the agricultural distncts of the south 
on the other (also the port of Trieste) , and (h) the development of 
Vienna and Budapest as concentration pomts and entiep6ts, for 
which purpose they were both smgularly •well placed 
The east west routes were of secondary importance — first, because 
the traffic (other than intertudonal passenger traffic) was light, and 
second, because the Danube -waterway could readily serve the hca'vy 
traffic, such as it -was 

Yet the inevitable effect of the pobtical break up was to spht the 
north south routes mto two or, more often, three sections, whilst 
leaving the east west routes mote or less intact 
The economic effect was unfortunate, smee the new Successor 
States had no mtcrest m maintainmg the traffic from north to south 
via Vienna and Budapest , they were inevitably more interested m 
using their section of the railways for home development 
The effect on the railways diemselves was even more deplorable 
To take two instances the mam route from the north to Vienna 
■was cut into three sections, Polish, Czechoslovak and Austrian , the 
mam south route from Vienna to Trieste was di-vided between 
Austria, Yugoslavia and Italy Each of diesc sections had a different 
tariff, quoted m a different language and a different currency But, 
still -worse, new frontier stations had to be cstabUshed, and this is 
a matter involving delicate oegotiaaons, much patience and heavy 
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expenditure Austria alone had to arrange for fifteen new frontier 
stations, all of which, for geographical reasons, had to be on non 
Austrian territory Hungary, 'whi^formerlyemployedtwenty seven 
international stations mostly on Hungarian soil, now required forty 
rune, of which forty two were on foreign soil Czechoslovakia 
reqmred thirty new international stations for her traffic with Austna 
and Hungary alone Neither the tune, nor the good will, not the 
funds were available for the task 

Whilst the Austro Hungarian railway system was disintegrated by 
the peace treaties, the railvray systems in the Successor States veie 
chaotic and disconnected They had to be fused by the construction 
of new lines and the conversion of branch lines into mam Imes 
Moreover, in all States alike the railways were paralysed by 
destruction, decay and lack of roUing'Stock 

The Porto Rosa Conference 

The old Austro }A\xn^xi 3 Si.Etsenbahnbttnebs disappeared 

with the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and there was nothmg to take 
Its place The old canfis and conditions ceased to apply, freight had 
to be paid in advance, through tickets were no longer available, and 
the roUmg stock position was chaotic In these orcumstances a 
conference was called in November ion at Porto Rosa, at which 
the Successor States were represented along with British, French 
and United States delegates 
The Conference drew up four agreements 

(1) estabbshing a temporary regime for the aiculauon of tollmg 
stock , 

(2) regarding mutual assistance m rolling stock and repairs . 

(3) regarding the resotution of privately owned vehicles , 

(4) regarding the regulation of latenjattonal traffic 

The Conference also adopted a number of recommendations on the 
standardization of railway tariffs and advocating the summoning of 
an international confeience to study the general regulation of 
European transportation 

Distribution of RoUmg-Stock 

The Distribution Maebinefj and Prottdttn The Treaty of St Ger- 
mam (Art 318) and that of Trianon (Art 301) each provided for 
settmg up a Commission of Eiqjerts to settle the distribution of 
Austro-Hungarian ro’Iiing-stoc'fc ‘between the "Successor States ani 
Italy These articles were based, m intention, upon Article 371 m 
the Versailles Treaty, under which the distribution of German 
rolling stock was entrusted, m the case of each participating country, 
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to a Special Commission of three membets In those Commissions 
the Chairman was in fact an arbitrator between his two colleagues , 
his deasion was final and was accepted But tn the case of Austna- 
Hungary the number of the members on die Commission was 
necessarily greater, and the chairman’s vote had no deasive effect 
It was an arbitrator that was needed rather than a chairman, and 
this oversight opened the way to endless trouble 
One Commission was established, in October 1919, with a Briush 
chairman and one delegate rcspecuvely from Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Poland, Roumama, Yugoslavia, Austria and Hungary 
The Commission was in trouble from die first , Roumama main- 
tained that there should be a separate Commission under each 
treaty The British Treasury refused funds for carrying on the work 
of the Commission, and no agreement as to the basis for the pro 
vision of funds could be reached until 192^, when the Conference of 
Ambassadors settled that each country should pay m prc^ortion to 
the share of tolling stock received, a settlement which would appear 
to leave the whole matter open until the Commission had finished 
Its work Difficulties continued, and in 192J the Conference of 
Ambassadors abolished the office of impartial president and granted 
a tight of appeal from the Commission to the Conference itself 
Austria and Hungary objeaed, alleging that the Commission was 
becoming less and less impartial and that the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors, which was to be the Court of Appeal, included no repre- 
sentatives of Austria or Hungary They urged that, failing an 
impartial president, the appeal should be to an impartial arbitration 
committee 

There were differences as to these represenations on the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors, and in November lyzj the Conference set 
up a Technical Comrmttee of their own composed of British, French 
and Italian members, whose function it should be to arbitrate on 
questions not within the competence of the Distribution Com 
mission 

On 24 February 1928, after 181 sittmgs, the DistribuUon Com- 
mission informed the Conference that their work was finished and 
asked to be wound up In June 1928 the Polish Government 
supported this request, but the Conference considered the proposal 
premature It was not until August 3931 that the Distribution 
Commission was dissolved, all outstanding reparation questions 
havmg by that time been aonuUed In looking back over this 
laborious and futile series of negotiations, it is difficult not to feel 
that with reasonable foresight and goodwill the matter could have 
been more speedily and very much mote satisfactonly settled As 
already indicated, an arbitrator was required, not a committee, and 
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jt should have been hjs business to settle disputed points after a full 
hearing of the interested patties , if, however, a court of apped 
from the arbitrator’s deasion was thought desirable, it should have 
been the Transit Organization of the League of Nations The 
matters at issue were techmcal, not diplomatic, and an appeal to i 
Conference of Ambassadors seems wholly inappropnate 

The question of private wagons, and particularly of their repaits 
was handled by a special Cdnuniltee appointed by the Conference 
of Ambassadors in 1920 This Committee, known as the C C M R. 
(Comitc de Circulation du Materiel Roulant de I’Europe Centrale) 
m turn gave way to a Comnuttee of Speciahsts, who fin^y disposed 
of the matter by publishing approved lists of private wagons in 
1927, 1929 and 19J1 

Tie ^erM of Distribution General The Distribution Commission 
had the responsibility for the distribution of about 73,000 wagons 
The Austro Hunganan wagon park alone consisted of 254,000 
wagons Of these, some had been destroyed or worn out in the 
wai, some had been seized during the war as ‘booty of war’ by the 
Allied and Assoaated Powers , other wagons belonging to Allied 
and Associated Powers had been seized by the Central Powers, 
others again were private wagons used (or seized) for war purposes 
No reli^le lists were available , lists had therefore to be drawn 
up Each of the Allied Powers was allowed to keep its ‘war booty’ , 
but there was no deftnition of tlus term Koumania had seized many 
Huagatian wagons long after the Armistice and claimed them as 
‘wartooty’ “^ftese difEculties had to be met before the numbers of 
the distributable stock could be ascertained or the pnnciples of 
distribution fiacd In the meantime, the only possible basis for 
w^on exchange was the ‘wagon for wagon’ pnnaple Even then 
dimculties arose as to wagon repair No State wished to undertake 
heavy repairs to a wagon which might later be adjudged to another 
State The number erf wagons awaiting necessary repairs was 
formidable, and increased month by monfh 
In March 1924 the Distnbution Commission reported to the 
Reparation Commission at Vienna on the position then reached It 
was as follows 

(i) Numbers of Loeomotwes, Carnages and Vans available for Distribution 
(fl) Austrian Rolling Stock 

Census ollocomouves complete 
Census of carnages and vans nearly complete 
Census of wagons not yet dealt with 
(f) Hungarian Rolling Stock 

No census dealt with for locomotives, carriages or wagons 
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(2) PmcipJes of Distribution 

/ Some of the States (Poland in particolat) were coming to the 
conclusion that as little change as possible shjOuId be made in 
exisung distribution 
(j) '‘War Booty 

The speaal claims put forward by Italy, Roumania and Yugo- 
slaTia had not been adjudicated 

A considerable advance was made by June 1924 The Commission 
had by that time formulated its decision in regard to ordinary 
standard-gauge rolling stock (Austrian and Hungarian) broadly, by 
letting each State keep what it had got subject to the transfer by 
Austria and Hungary of certain bsted ‘distribution’ stock ‘Booty’ 
stock could also be kept, but would be treated as the equivalent of 
‘distribution’ stock, and claims for the transfer of ‘istribution’ 
stock modified accordingly After this there only remained to be 
taken deasions about special types of rolling stock, and maintenance 
equipment. These were dealt within December 1924 and November 
1925 by twenty deasions But all details were not cleared up until 
they were finally wiped off in the cancellation of all further repara- 
tions under the Reparation Agreements of 1950 
Arrears in Hungarian Deliveries and Hungarian Counter-Claim 
There were special troubles over the Hungarian wagon park ai per 
cent of the park as existing in November 1918 was alleged to have 
disappeared The Hungarians put this down to the chaotic condi- 
tions of the final dibdde, and to unacknowledged seiirures of ‘boot} ’ 
stock by Italy, Roumania and Yugoslavia Those States, on the 
other hand, claimed that the Hungarian records had been falsified 
The Distribution Commission, in Seprembet 1925, found against 
Hungary as regards 9 per cent of the stock (out of the ti per cent 
alleged to be inissmg) and allotted 5 j per cent of this proportion 
(5,650 wagons) to the five States Chechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia 

Hungary objected, and m November 1925 the matter went to the 
Technical Comnuttee set up by the Conference of Ambassadors, who 
agam found against Hungary Hungary being still recalcitrant, the 
Conference of Ambassadors deaded foat 60 per cent of the j,6jo 
wagons must be handed over by ji December 1926 and the balance 
by 31 January 1927 

In February 1927 the Distributioa Commission reported that only 
1,082 out of 5,650 wagons had been delivered Hungary gave various 
explanations and put in counter The matter again came 

before the Conference of Ambassadors and their Techmeal Com- 
mittee in 1927 and 1928, but widiout result Both claims and 
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counter claims were extinguished by the Hague and Paris Reparation 
Agreements of 1930 

'War Booty" and 'ArmtsUce" Rolling-Stock. Italy and Yugoslavia 
alleged that certain wagons (Italy, 509 , Yugoslavia, 102) which fell 
to them under the terms of the Armistice had been illegally removed 
by Austria and Hungary 

In November 1925 the Technical Committee of the Conference of 
Ambassadors found against Austru and Hungary in respect of 80 per 
cent of these wagons Some were returned, but questions of cost 
of transit and counter claims against Italy in respect of wagons 
seized at Fiume delayed the final settlement, until the whole dispute 
was extmguished by the Reparation Agreements (1930) 

Private Wagons These wagons were broadly of three difierent 
classes 

(a) those belonging to private nauonals of the Successor States , 

(i) those belongtog to leasing companies , 

(f) those belonging to pnvate railway companies 

At the Porto Rosa Conference (1921) agteemeots were adopted 
by Italy and the Successor States m regard to each of these classes 
They did not come within the purview of the Distribution Com 
mission, nor could they be claimed as war booty or as forfeit imdet 
the Armistice The execution of these agreements was therefore 
entrusted to the C C M R (see p 80) 

The genera! object of the agreements bemg the tcstitunon of the 
wagons to then owners, these last were called tmon to submit lists 
of missing wagons, while on the other hand each State having private 
wagons on hand undertook to advise the foreign owners of such 
wagons that they were at their disposal awaiting instructions If the 
car was in a condition to run, free transportation was to be given to 
Its home station 

It was hoped that the wagons concerned would be restored to 
their owners in 1922, but in fact the process was stiU incomplete 
m 1926, when a detailed memorandum by the Czechoslovak repre 
sentative was presented to the Distribution Commission The 
memorandum classified the vehicles as the property of 

(1) Nauonals of the original Allied States 

(u) Nauonals of States or areas which had become Alhed owmg to 
the couise of the wat , 

(ill) Nationals of ex enemy cxiunmes 

It also hsted under seven heads the causes which might account for 
the non resutution of the uragons , but beyond a reference to the 
rights of the owners under the onginal Peace Treaties, and under 
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the Porto Rosa Agreements (which related only to the Successor 
States), It did not contain any very usefiil recommendations. In the 
meantime, the question of payment for transit of the empty wagons 
led to fresh difficulties The memotandutn was approved by the 
Distribution Commission and by the Conference of Ambassadors, 
but the position srtU remained unsatisfectoty. The eitperience of one 
private wagon-owner, the Ploridsdorfer Mineral Oil Factory, may 
be taken as typical : 

Number of tank wagons claimed as owned before the war • 45 

Of these 6 were at their disposal at home station , 
a were restored to them , 

aG u ere retained as war booty by Roumama, Italy and Yugo- 
slavia , 

II were lost without trace. 

Spare Parts and Maiatemnce Equipment The Distribution Com- 
mission, interpreting the Peace Treaties, lo zqzs istiposed on Austen 
and Hungary the obhgation to surrender spate parts of vehicles and 
maintenance equipment Austria and Hungary objected, and the 

S uestion passed to and fro between the Conference of Am^sadors, 
leir Technical Committee and the Distribuuon Commission with- 
out approaclung any nearer to a solution The obligations of Austria 
and Hungary were mote dearly defined, but Austria refused com- 
pliance on principle, whilst Hungary and Yugoslavia in direct 
negotiation failed to agree (i^zS) Fioally the dispute was extin- 
guished by the Reparation Agreements of 1950 
Costs of Wagon Repairs undertaken iy Austria Up to the commg 
into force of the Porto Rosa Agreements (51 December 1921), 
Austria had carried out the repairs of wagons belonging to the 
common park. In December 1927 she put forward a claim for a 
refund No result was obtained, and the question ultimately lapsed 
imder the Reparation Agreements of 1930. 

The Sudbahn 

railway was constructed to connect Budapest and Vienna 
with the Adriatic ports of Trieste and Venice It was built with 
foreign capital, three-quarters of which belonged to Allied, Asso- 
ciated and neutral countries It ongmally lay wholly in Austrian 
territory, but when Italy recovered Lombardy and Venice in i8d(S, 
she agreed to pay a rent of 30 Talli nn gold francs until 1968 for 
the section of the railway then on Italian territory In 1915 Italy 
ce«ed payment and has not resumed it 
The settlement of boundaries after the world war split the railway 
between four countries, Austria, Hungary, It^y and Yugoslavia, but 
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It Still remained important to provide it with unified management 
of some kind With this object two agreements were made on. 
29 March 1923, one between die four countries named, ‘ and the 
other between the Sudbahn Company and the same four countries * 
The Company was to be managed by a Board of twenty nine 
members, two nominated by each of the four countries, four by the 
National Assoaation of French Holders of Securities, and seventeen 
elected freely by the shareholders in general meeting 
Any State on paymg a speafied immmum rental could take over 
the operation of the lines m its territory, but the lines would still 
remain the company’s property 

A Committee of State Delegates was to be appomted to look after 
the establishment of through rates, based on total distance, for 
passengers, baggage and goods, with specific responsibility for 
keeping local and through rates m reasonable harmony, and for 
ncgotiatmg through rates with adjoining railway Administrations 
Austria still remained subject to her Peace Treaty obligation to 
maintain the prc war rdgime of tanIFs to Adriatic and Black Sea 
ports 

The general purpose of the agreement between the Sudbahn and 
the four States was to facilitate through traffic, and it deals with 
this under all its aspects m seventy one Articles 
In 1925 the finances of Austria were unsatisfactory, and their 
restoration was bemg undertaken by the League of Nations Sir 
Wilham Acworth, acting as expert railway adviser to the Austrian 
Government, eitpressed the view that the Sudbahn Agreements put 
unreasonable burdens on Austria 

(1) The Sudbahn, as a whole, was less profitable than before the war 

(2) The Austrian poruon was the most expensive to work and the 
least profitable 

(5) Austria, apart from makmg good its own deficit, would have to 
contribute heavily towards meetmg the bonded mdeblcdness of 
the Company 

(4) Austria had to pay the Sudbahn compensation for loss of traffic 
through Trieste, and 22J pet cent of the gross receipts from 
Austrian State ^dway traffic over the Austrian section of the 
Sudbahn 

(5) Austria had to compensate the pre vrar headquarters staff of the 
Sudbahn 

The League Commissioner General accordingly vetoed the Agree- 
ments It was found that Italy had made a secret agreement with 
Austria, under which Italy would give Austria finanaal help m 

j L N T S vol xxm p J77 
*L N T S vol xxni P 253 
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letiirn for exclusive preferential treatment on the Sudbahn In the 
end Austria received some finanaal relief and the Sudbahn Agree 
meets were ratified 

Local Lmes Disputes ansmg from Changes of Frontiers 
The Peace Treaties (St Germam, Art jao , Tnanou, Art 304) 
dealt with privately owned lines severed by die new frontiers Such 
cases were to he the subject of agreement between the Company 
concerned and the State in whose territories they now found them 
selves Any appeal lay to arbitrators designated by the League- In 
factj there were various alternative, or successive, channels of 
appeal Some cases proved very refractory, and were hardly settled 
at the outbreak of war in 1959 In gener^, when appeal was made 
to the League, the Council asked the Transit Committee for a report , 
the Transit Committee, or its Rail Transport Committee, appointed 
a Coiumittee of Enquiry to sec if direct negotiations could still prove 
effective In many cases this result was achieved by friendly media 
tion Fading this, the Council appomted arbitrators whose deasion 
was binding The Transit Committee were able to report that in 
1935 practically all the cases brought to them had been settled 

Ihe following cases may be noted 

1 Boliva Vdley Railway A Hungarian concern with j kms in 
Czechoslovakia Appeal to League against Czechoslovakia in 1927 
Arbitrators appointed m 1919 Direct settlement a few months later 
(This was the only dispute m which Czechoslovakia was engaged 
General prmaples had been the subject of a Czecho Hunganan 
agreement m 1927 

2 Sopron Kos-i^tg Railway Part m Hungary, part in Austna 
Appeal to League against Austna in 1927 Arbitrators appomted 
September 1928 Award generally in favour of Austria issued June 
1929 

j St lj>rerr^S!atina Nasici Rathay Hungary /Yugoslavia Ap 
peal to League agamst Yugoslavia in 1955 Committee of Enquiry 
asked parties to make fresh endeavours to settle Agreement made 
December 1935, but appeal not withdrawn until July 195B 

4 Soutb-Eait Hungary Ratlwcg Hungary /Yugoslavia 

Appeal to League against Yugoslavia 1929 Friendly settlement 
1931 

5 Dravavolgy Railway Hungary /Yugoslavia Appeal to League 
in 1930, followed by fnendly agreement m 1951 

6 ZeltwegWolfsherg UnterdroKburgWoUanRailiiay Austna/Yugo- 
slavia AppealtoLeagueagainstYugoslavia, July 1931 Yugoslavia 
disputed jurisdiction of League, pleadmg Hague Agreement of 1930 

'ENTS, ToJ LXV p 17J 
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on Austrian Reparations Arbitrators appointed May 1935 Decision 
May 1954 against Yugoslavia Diffic^ties arose over payment of 
sums due by Yugoslavia , certain interests claiming to represent the 
Company applied for a rehearing , this claim was, ho wever, disputed 
and the case went to die Austrian Courts Their deasion was 
reported to the League Council in blay 1937 The Company still 
desired to be heard by the League arbitrators, and arbitrators were 
appointed in September 1937 In December 1937, however, the 
Company withdrew their appeal, and the matter lapsed 

7 Radkersburg Luttenbtrg Ratlwig Austria /Yugoslavia Appeal 
against Yugoslavia in 1952 Yugoslavia adopted the same hne of 
defence as in the previous case Legal Committee of League Transit 
Committee rejected their contentions, and arbitral award issued in 
January 1934 

8 Bares Pakrac Austna /Yugoslavia Company appealed 

against Yugoslavia in 1932 League arbitrators deaded in October 
1934 against Yugoslavia, who were called on to pay forty-one annual 
payments and an annual royalty 

9 Hulas Bacsalmas Ryntcra Railway's „ , 

10 ZsMj ct?h«<ir & •'/Roum.ma/Vugosk™ 

Appeal to the League in 1930 Friendly settlement April 1951 

1 1 Tcrontal Railway Roumania /Yugoslavia Appeal to League 
*933» subsequently withdrawn in favour of friendly negotiations 

12 Arad Csanad Ratlwty Huogacy /Roumania This was a dis 
pute between the two Governments, arising from the fact that 
Roumania had puUed up the frontier connection In 1925 Hungary 
made an appeal to the Conference of Ambassadors, but withdrew it 
in favour of faendly negotiations In December 1925 Hungary 
appealed to the League under Article 304 of the Treaty of Trianon 
Direct negotiations between the two Governments were however 
resumed and a settlement reached in November 1926 The hne was 
then divided between two companies, the frontier connection 
restored, and a fair division made of the roUing stock 

13 Ssi^atmar Febcrgyarmat Railwiy Hungary /Roumania This was 
a dead-end line terminating inHiingamn territory RoumaniapuUed 
up her section thus isoUtmg the Hungarian section She claimed 
that the hne could not pay for the frontier services required The 
Company appealed to the League under the Treaty of Tnanon, but 
the League did not proceed 

14 Debrec^en Hagyvarad Radwty The circumstances here were 
broadly the same , the action taken and the result were similar 

15 Nagfkikinda Arad Railway Hungary /Roumama The Com 
pany appealed to the League a^uost Routmrua m 1929, and in 
January 193 1 the League Couned appointed arbitrators The appeal 
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was abandoned in February 193 1, when the Roumanian Government 
agreed to purchase the part of the railiray on their territory The 
Government declared that their action m making the agreement was 
an exceptional measure because the a&ur had been taken to the 
League under Article 304 of the Treaty of Tnanon The League 
Counal withdrew the item from their agenda 

16 Gyula Local Railways Oicumstances, procedure and settle- 
ment similar to No ij 

17 Lemberg (^Lwow) Ce^emcmtiJas^ Railway This railway ran 
originally over Austrian and Roumanian territory After the war 
the Austrian territory became Polish The dispute was entirely 
financial, dealing with the obligations of Poland and Roumania to 
the bondholders and shareholders of the Company, both Austrian 
and Bntish The Reparation Commission first dealt with the matter 
and in December 1924 deaded in favour of the bondholders under 
the Treaty of Trianon (Art aoj) Roumania, however, objected to 
makmg any payment to German, Austrian or Hungarian nationals, 
but agreed in July 1916 to give preferential treatment to British 
shareholders Various offers were made, none of them acceptable, 
and the affair resolved itself into a dispute between shareholders and 
bondholders 

18 United Temes and Somogy Ratlwcys This railway company was 
formed m 19x3 and was taken over by the Hungarian Government 
on terms of payment of interest on mortgage bonds with semi annual 
drawings over fifty years Under the Treaty of Trianon the Ime was 
divided between Hungary and Roumania The Hungarian Govern 
ment temaihed liable for their share of the debt (Trianon, Art 1 86) 
But as the Reparation Commission were unable to deade in ipaj 
that this Article applied to the Roumanian share of the debt, the 
question of the Roumanian payments to the bondholders (through 
the Investment Registry) remained subject to negotiation The 
negotiations, complicated by currency questions, were stiU pro- 
ceeding in 1932, and It is not dear how they ended 

19 Various local eompantes, oneinally Hungarian, appealed to the 
Roumanian-Hungarian Mixed ^bittal Tribunal They were all 
purchased by the Roomaman Government under agreements dated 
April 1932 
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Salonika Ghevghelt Railway There were many pomts at issue be 
tween Greece and Yugoslavia These were complicated by earber 
Balkan wars and by the peculiar position of the Compagme 
d Exploitation des Chemins de fer Onentaux (Oriental Railways) 
This company, ongmally Austrian, passed m 1890 under the 
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control of Austrian, German and Swiss banks During the war of 
1914-18 the Greeks and Serbs each took over their own section of 
the line, but it appears that soon afterwards a Yugoslav syndicate 
acquired the shares of the Company, and in 1923 the Yugoslav 
Government claimed operatmg nghts into Salonika The Greeks 
would not consent, and in October 1925 they arranged to pay off 
the bonds of the Yugoslav syndicate At the same time the Oriental 
Railways renounced all claims in respect of the Salonika Ghevgheli 
Railway 

There remamed, however, an unsettled dispute between the Greek 
and Yugoslav Governments as to traffic between Yugoslavia and 
Salonika, The two Governments in August 1926 entered into four 
conventions mtended to dispose of this dispute, but later a revolu 
tion broke out m Greece, and the new Government repudiated the 
conventions 

Negotiations with the new Goverrunent were successfully con 
eluded on a? March 1929 by a Treaty of Friendship , this was 
accompanied by protocols relatmg, inter aha, to the port of Salomka, 
railway services to Salonika and shares in the Salonika Ghevgheli 
Railway It was agreed m particular (i) that Greece should pay 
Yugoslavia twenty million French francs in respect of any claim the 
Yugoslav Goverrunent might have on the Salonika Ghevgheli 
Railway, that Greece would improve the faalities for Yugoslav 
transit traffic via Salomka and would apply to it the terms of the 
Berne Convenuon of 1924, (j) that Yugoslav transit traffic should 
have speaal customs faaiities and that these condiuons should apply 
only to Yugoslav transit traffic, to the exclusion of traffic to and 
from other countries 

Salonika Monastir Eatltt^j This line, which is mamly m Greek 
territory, was at one time m the hands of German financiers, who 
worked It through a subsidiary of the Qiemins de fer Orientaux 
In 1912 the Serbs took over the section in Serb territory, and in 
1915 Greece followed the Serbian example In 192J the Greek 
Government acqiurcd the rights both of ownership and of operation 
French bondholders, however, continued to hold a finanaal share in 
the Ime their interest was allowed to &11 into arrears, and difficulties 
arose These were settled by two conventions on March 1952 The 
German Government also held certam shares m the railway In this 
case, the Greek Government claimed that the shares should be sur 
rendered under Article 298 ol fneTreaty oINersai'des Tne German 
Government contended that the article was inapphcable, and as far 
as is known the dispute -sras still undeaded at the outbreak of vat 

Dedeagatch-Svilengrad Railvay In 1925 ^ke Greek Government 
agreed to allow the Compagnie dcs Chemins de fer Orientaux to 
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continue operating this line lliey tned to buy the Company out, 
but ultimately abandoned the attarqit as part of the settlement in 
respect of Salonika*Ghevgheb Dunng the Second World War the 
German appomted Greek Government expropriated the Chermas-de~ 
fer Orientaux, who ate now contesting the matter in the Greek 
Civil Courts 

The main line between Turkey end Bul^na passes for a short distance 
over Greek territory Under Article 107 of the Treaty of Lausanne 
traffic passing over this section is to be free from frontier formahties 
or transit dues Under the same article the Council of the League 
of Nations appomted a Commission to ensure the observance of 
this provision By agreement between the Greek and Turkish 
Governments this Commission ceased operations in January 1951 
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INTRODUCTION 

TT IS misleading to regard Afiica as a unit, either from the transport 
■^-pomt of view or, mdeed, from any other point of view It has 
no common history, socia], political or industrial Though it has 
reached a high degree of development in the north and in the south, 
there is no common interest between these two areas , and neither 
of them has taken much interest or played any part in the gradual 
development of the western area, the Niger and Congo Basins At 
the present time the piecemeal development of the western coastal 
areas under the aegis of various mote or less competmg European 
Powers constitutes an artifiaal handicap to ultimate transport 
development, as an addition to the natural physical handicaps from 
which these areas suffer 

The physical features of Africa have always presented an obstacle 
to transport development The high centra tableland, the lack of 
navigable nvers, the shortage of coal, the scaraty of water suitable 
for boilers, all hinder modem transport , but perhaps more impor 
tant than any of these is the prevalence of the tsetse fly, which has 
made transport by draught arumals impossible over very wide areas, 
and thrown the country back on the system of native head porterage, 
a system which is costly in every way and notably so in human 
lives 

Though navigable nvers are few, water power is said to be plenn- 
ful, and It IS possible that the development of these resources may 
present opportunities for an extended use of electric power, parti 
cularly in the form of electnc rail traction For the present, however, 
such an advance has barely dawned as a possibility of the distant 
future 


INTERNATIONA!. MACHINERY 

There is no general mtemational transport organization Southern 
Africa has, however, felt the value of mutual discussion on transport 
questions The Southern Africa Transport Conference met at 
Johannesburg m 1936, convenedby the South African Government 
Jf jKas .attended h/ J&sim -fhurteen rerritorie^ jn which 

South African, French, Belgian and Portuguese representatives were 
mcluded 

The Conference set up two Commissions, one for land transport 
and the other for air transport The South African Railwajs were 
asked to act as a permanent Secretariat 
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The nest meeting of the Conference 'was to be held at Loutengo 
Marques m 1940^ but owing to the outbreak of the war it has not 
yet been held 


TECHNICAL STAND\RDI2ATION 

In 1927 the railway mileage in Afiica was distributed between the 
various gauges as follows 


4 ft 8J in (standard) 
} ft 6 la 

5 ft 3 71a (metre) 



100 o per cent 


At that time the Crown Agents for the Colonies held that the 
question of uniformity of gauge m Afoca was likely to become a 
matter of ptessmg necessity btfote 1940 
In 1936 the Southern Africa Transport Conference held that the 
African gauge problem was not nearly so serious as that of South 
America or Australia They agreed, however, that for Southern 
Africa, as an interrelated region, it was desirable to work towards 
a gauge of j ft 6 in 

The two views ate m conflict, and it would appear that the view 
of the Transport Conference is founded upon a closer appreaation 
of the facts of the case The development of air and road transport 
adds further weight to their opinion The functions of the African 
railways arc m fact so largely local, or at most regional, that the 
question of standardization of gauge is not likely to assume general 
importance for many years to come, if at all 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 

^ ^95J there were 71,858 miles of railway in Africa , the total 
had increased by 1 2,000 r^es in the previous decade, but the growth 
was not evenly distributed North Africa (Egypt and the Sudan, 
^S^tia, Turns and Morocco) showed htde growth On the other 
hand the areas represented on the Southern Africa Transport Con 
ference had extended their railway mileage by 52 per cent — ^ftom 
29,852 miles to 59,408 miles 

It may be said, generally, that apart from the South African area 
there has been no development of uUemational communications 
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Strategical considerations might point to the importance of east 
west trans-Afncan lines , but such iroundabout connections of this 
nature as have come into being owe their development to local 
considerations of a totally different character 


Cape-to Cairo Railway 

Ceal Rhodes dreamed of a Cipe to-Cairo railway He could not 
foresee the development of ait travel for the carnage of long distance 
passengers, and m any event the through connection could have 
been of httle service for the carnage of freight traffic The fulfilment 
of the dream is probably more remote at the present date than at 
any time smce Rhodes's day 

Actually, Imperial Airways covered the Cape to Cairo route in 
1936 in less than seven days At that date a passenger travelling by 
rail, lake steamer and river steamer could perhaps have accomplished 
the journey in forty days, and he would have covered 10,700 kilo 
metres as agamst 9,000 kilometres by air This through route is in 
fact of little value except for a Lmited volume of high c&ss passenger 
travel, and this class of travel is better served by sea or air 


North West and West Afnca 

This territory is well developed along the seaboard, but there is 
no adequate connexion either by road or rail across the centr^ 
desert area to north and east It would seem that the mam north- 
south and east west routes should cross m the neighbourhood of 
Lake Chad It would be possible for the British to link up the east 
west route at this point The French ate more interested m routes 
from Dakar to the Niger, and from die Cameroons to BrazaviUe, 
after the first world war they began the construction of a line from 
the Mediterranean to the Niger, a project which had been under 
discussion since 1875, but so for they have made very little progress 
with the scheme Short stretches of Ime appear to have been built 
at each end of the route The ItaLans have sought to obtam access 
to Central Africa (Lake Chad) from Libj^ but could not obtain the 
necessary territorial facihties from the French 

Speaking generally, these north west and west territories are 
capable of constituting an economic unit, but the diverse interests 
of the Governments concerned hinder the development of such a 
unity The problem of contmental cross-communication may one 
day be important , at present its significance is mihtary rather than 
economic It seems desirable that the Governments concerned 
should come together, if only to fame a common railway and 
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railways of South Africa up to Ac Congo These provide for 
through documents, exchange of rolling stock, lutec mlvray 
accounts, etc The following special points may be noted 

1 The harbours and railwys of South West Africa became vested 
in. the Railway Adnumstration of the Union (though separate 
accounts are still maintamed) This has made it possible to effect 
considerable reduction in rates and feres 

2 The Union system operates the railways in Bntish Bechuaua 
land, and a Commission r^rescnting the tno Rhodesias and 
Bechuanaland ensures that die lowest possible rates and fares are 
charged 

j The Mashonaland Railway Company and the Rhodesia Rail 
ways under an agreement of January 1937 recognize the speaal 
tights of the Umon Railways m regard to the ownership of certain 
sections of the hne in British Bechuanaland 

SOUTH AFRICA MOZAMBIQUE 

There has been a series of agreements between the Portuguese 
and South African authoaties m re^td to the use of the Loureti^o 
Marques port and railways These began with the Transvaal 
Mozambique convention of April 1909,^ and concluded with 
conventioos between the Union of South Africa and Portugal m 
1928* and 1934 The crux of those conventions Jay in the allocation'^ 
of a certain proportion of traffic to JLourenfo-Marques from a 
so-called ‘competitive’ area This was not to fall below 50 per 
cent of the total sea borne goods traffic in certain classes, or 
rise above 5 f per cent , if it passed these limits a readjustment of 
railway rates was to take place 

In 1928 the ‘competitive’ area was slightly modified and a number 
of railway clauses favourable to the Lourenjo-Marques interests 
were introduced In 1933 the Union sought to delete these clauses 
and to reduce the proportion to 43 per cent, probably in recognition 
of the growing competition of Durban As a final compromise the 
clauses were omitted from the 1934 Convention* but the pnnaple 
was maintained , the new proportion was fixed at a minimum ot 
47 5 per cent, and it was laid down that all matters not provided for 
in the Convention were to form die subject of a working agreement 
between the two railway Administrations 

RHODESIA-MOZAMBIQUE NTASALAND 

Rhodesia is so placed geographically as to as to have potenual 

»bfsp Toi ai p no 

* Foreign OiBce Treaty Sene*, No 9 (1950) Cind 549} 

’ Ibid No 4 (1936) Csnd $085 
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Bridge was not completed until 1935 From that date, however, the 
Shire Highlands and Nyasaland secured a satisfactary southern out 
let over Portuguese terntoiy Meanwhile the Ime had been extended 
northward from Blantyre to Chipoka on Lake Nyasa For the pur 
pose of carrying out this scheme the present Nyasaland Railways Ltd 
was formed in 1930 

Another outlet from Nyasaland is at present under construction 
A line running west from the port of Mozambique is being gradually 
pushed towards Lake Nyasa , in 1942 it reached Namutarara, about 
ayo miles from the coast 


ABYSSrNtA 

In 1894 Abyssinia granted a concession to French rutionals for the 
construction of a line from the French port of Jibuti to Addis Ababa 
The line was duly constructed and, armed with a monopoly, made 
handsome profits 

In 1906 Bntam and Ital3r came to an agreerjicnt with France for 
equal tteatmcnt o 5 all three nations on the Jibuti Railway and on 
any concession which might be granted to Britain or Italy 1 As part 
of the agreement it was understood that Italy^hould have the right 
to devuop any concessions that might be granted for railways 
northwata from Addis Ababa, Bntam for railways westward Tne 
three agreed not to compete with one another 

In accordance with this agreement Bntam agreed in 1925 to 
support an Italian railway from Entrea m the mrection of Addis 
Ababa, and Italy to support British interests connected with Lake 
Tana * Railway questions entered mto the aboruve Hoare-Laval 
plan of 193 j, and were the subject of negotiations between Italy and 
France after the conquest of Abyssinia The negotiations failed , 
moreover, the French refused to hand over to the Italians the 8,500 
shares held in the Jubiti Railway by die Negus As a mark of 
dissatisfaction the Italians boycotted the railwayi at great cost and 
inconvenience to themselves 

»BFSP Tol xax P 486 

• L N T S , Tol L, p »86 . 
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GEMERAL 

T TNTIL the outbreak of the second world war railway communi 
cations m the hfiddle East were for the most part dtscoonected 
and local in character Inte rnational rail routes had been projected 
and their construction was, in some cases, slowly proceeding But 
the primary economic need was for local inter communication, and 
secondarily for provision of connections with the seaboard as outlets 
for the production of each country Turk^ alone pursued a bold 
policy of developing her railway system on western lines Otherwise 
the general picture was not u^ke that presented by Africa (other 
than South Africa) and, as we shall see later, by South America 
International rivalries, as in Africa, influenced and retarded railway 
developments It may be noted, however, that with the exception 
of Southern Iraq the main Imcs ate being built to standard gauge 

RAILWAYS m TURKEY 

Before the war of 1914-18 the Turkish railway system m Asia 
consisted chiefly (a) of the Anatolian railway from Haidar Pasha (on 
the Bosphorus) to Ankara (577 km ) with a branch line from 
Eskisehir to Konya (44J km ) (h) of the incomplete Baghdad railway 
from Konya to Aleppo, Nisibm and Baghdad (yro km out of 
1698 km had been completed by July 1914), and (r) of certain 
British and French lines m uestern Turkey, radiating from Smyrna 
There wa5 aUo the Hejaz TSuiway, from Damascus to Medina ( 1,302 
km ) This was controlled directly b) the Ottoman Government 
The other railways belonged to compames which had obtained 
concessions from the Government , the Anatolian and Baghdad 
railways, in particular, were almost entucly m the hands of the 
Deutsche Bahk 

After the war of 1914-18 the Turkish Government embarked on 
a policy of acquirmg all the railways This policy has been vigorously 
pursued ever since, imd the last stretch of privately owned Ime was 
acquired in 1942-3 ^ At the same time, the Government has been 
c^iying out a heavy programme of railway construction 6,722 km 
of Ime were bemg operated m 1939, of these, 3,015 km ^d been 
built since 1923 Perhaps die most important of these new lines, 
from the international point of view, apart from the Baghdad Rail 
way, is the connection with the USSR via Kayseri, Sivas, Erzerum 

' League of Nations Aprrfu Mtmal det EnHemenD Important! dans le Domaint des 
iransparts April 1945 ^ 
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and Kars The effectiveness of this hne is limited by the fact that 
one section of it (Erzenim to Saokaoush) has been built to a narrow 
gauge (2 ft jjin) It is reported, however, that this section is now 
in process of conversion to standard gauge, which already prevails 
on nearly all other Turkish railways The stretch from Sankamish 
to the Russian border conforms to the Russian gauge of 5 ft A line 
is bemg extended from Di^tbekir to Cizre on the Lraqi border, and 
has passed Bistnil, where oil has been discovered A line, which will 
ultimately connect Turkey with Iran, passing by Lake Van, has been 
commenced 


BAGHDAD RAILWAY 

The construction of the Baghdad Railway has been the subject 
of negotiation for over fifty years In 1903 a concession was granted 
to the Anatolian Railway, and a section of 720 km had been con 
structcd by July 1914 (see p 97) The concession was for ninety- 
nine years, and provided for the continuation of the railway beyond 
Baghdad to Basra and a point on the Persian Gulf Great Britain 
had opposed the extension of the railway to the Pcrsun Gulf, and 
m 1914 Germany, Great Britain and Turkey agreed to fix the 
terminus at Basra 

During the first world war work on the Baghdad Railway was 
continued on account of its strategic importance At the end of the 
war the line from Konya to Nisibin (i,ioi km ) had been com 
pitted, while on the Mesopotamian side a stretch of 135 km was 
in operation 

After the war Germany was compelled to transfer German 
interests in the railway to the Reparation Commission (Versailles 
Treaty, Art 260) The Commission thus became possessed of 
13,} 10 shares out of 30,000, the rest were held 

5.000 by a French group, 

3.000 by the Anatolian Railway, 

3,000 by ihe Turkish Government, 

and 2,490 by various owners 

This transfer was followed by prolonged disputes as to the owner 
ship of the various shares and ftie nghts of the owners, m the course 
of which the French and British interests were often m conflict 
The Turkish Government, and to some extent the German ex 
shareholders, appreciated the advantage of these differences In any 
event, little practical progress was made unul October 1932, when 
France and Turkey came to an agreement about the section of the 
railway on each side of the Turco-Syrian border Conditions of 
operation, distribuUon of rolling stock, etc , were to be agreed 
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between the Administrations concerned, whilst both Governments 
announced theif intention of working die system to the best advan- 
tage and of promoting its extension eastward 

The work of construcaon wis resumed along the original route 
across North Syria to Mosul and liiencc along the west bank of the 
Tigns to Baghdad, where it meets the metre gauge of the Iraqi 
system On the mght of 17 July 1940 the first passenger tram left 
Baghdad for Haidar Pasha Tlie trams now run through Ankara 
instead of through Konya It has been agreed that the Turkish State 
Hallways shall operate the raiiwsy as far east as the Iraqi frontier, 
while the section beyond the frontier is operated by the railways 
of Iraq 

E\en before the completion of the railway, through trains ran 
from Haidar Pasha to Nisibm With the completion of new Turkish 
Imes to the Black Sea ports of Zonguldak (from Ankara) and Samsun 
(from Siras) there arc now direct rail connections between Baghdad 
and these ports 


HEjAZ RAILWAY 

This railway was buxic, with religious funds, by the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid in the first decade of the present century It extends ftom 
Damascus to Medina (i,}oa km), with a gauge of 105 metres 
(3 ft j 34 in ) The construcaon of the line had for its ostensible 
object to facilitate pilgrim travel to Mecca, but it is probable that 
the Sultan also had the political and strategic importance of the 
railway in his mind The first part of the line, from Damascus to 
Ma’an, was opened in 1904, and the last section, terminating at 
Medina, was finished m 1908 An extension to Mecca was con 
templatcd, but was never carried out 

After the first world war 3 dispute arose as to the ownership of 
the railway , by arbitral award (April 1923) xt was laid down that 
the ownership had passed to the States 10 which it was then situated, 
Syria, Palestme, Transjordania and the Hejaz At that date the 
railway did not operate further south than Ma’an m Transjordania 
The section in the Hejaz was (and sail is) derelict No section of the 
railway was paying its way 

The British and French Governments established an Advisory 
Counal with Moslem members representing the four territories 
named and two others representing die Moslem world at large , but 
little progress was made Onbehalf of the Government of the Hejaz, 
Ibn Saud claimed the whole railway Conferences were held in 1928 
and in 1935 without agreement being reached Finally, in 1938, 
Great Bntain agreed to contribute £50,000 to the reconditioning of 
the Hejaz section, if Ibn Saud would find the rest of the monej 
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required (about :£300,ooo) Nodung was accomplished before the 
outbreak of the second world war, and the matter is still m abeyance 
The hne has no economic importance , its significance is now purely 
rehgious 

DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
The railways of the Asubc Middle East form no connected 
international system, but national economic pohacs which developed 
after the first world war point to a mote constructive policy Turkey 
has begun construction on railways towards the Iraqi and I rania n 
frontiers Iran has completed the construction of a trans Iranian hne 
connecting the Caspian with the Persian Gulf A physical connection 
between the Iranian and Iraqi systems soil remains to be estabhshed, 
but Baghdad is connected to the Mediterranean via Mosul A 
Baghdad Haifa line was surveyed lo 193 1, but failed to obtain the 
necessary finanaal support from the Governments concerned Rail 
connections with India, whether through Afghanistan or Balu 
chistan, offer small prospect of success 
The second world wat created a more urgent situationand brought 
marked changes The recent construction 0/ the standard gauge hne 
between Tripoli and Huist puts Cairo into direct touch with the 
Bosphorus The proposed Baghdad Haifa line assumes a new 
strategic importance as an altctnauve ot relief route to the Suez 
Canal Iranian nul communications have been modernized and 
eictended to convey suppLes to Russia Although oil is now con- 
veyed very largely by pipe line, the future seems to open out fat our 
able prospects of a wide extension of international rail transport in 
the Middle East In this connexion attention may be drawn to the 
treaty^ concluded between Iran and the USSR at Teheran (zy 
August igjy), under which the two Governments undertook to 
grant each other niost favoured nation treatment in the transport of 
passengers, luggage and goods by rail, land, water or air , also 
transport rates and conchtioas as favourable as to their own 
nationals This treaty was valid only for three years and expired in 
Junei938 A new treaty was signed on zjth Match 1940 Although 
ratifications of this treaty have, so fet as is known, never been 
exchanged, the instrument entered into force provisionally from the 
date of signature 
■‘X N T'b v6l tXXXVi p *99 
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South Manchurian system in patticular shoiJd be outside the sphere 
of the Consortium 

The development, and to some extent the management, of the 
Chinese railways, in 1906 came under the supervision of the Chinese 
Mirustry of Communications (later Ministry of Railways) The 
results, finanaaljy and tcchmcally, were at first (190^25) not 
unsatisfactory, but since the outbreak of civil war in 192; a steady 
deterioration has set in 

A return made nr 1926 enumerates twenty four foreign loans 
issued between 1899 and 1923 and gives the following pamculan 
in regard to them 

Total sum issued £44750000 

British share £17150000 

Still outstanding (1916) £55 9a5 ooo 

British share £ii 500 000 

In 1934 M Moanet, who had earned out an mvcstigation w 
contact with the League of Nations, found that the Chinese railways 
were mdebted to the extent of $i,ooo oulhon, of which $250 milhon 
was in respect of arrears of one kmd and another He found also 
that during the not very favourable years 192J-32 the annual net 
cash earmnes of the railways had been $25 million, but in 19J4 
payments of $t8 milhon only were being made, of which one-tlurd 
was m respect of amortization 

The operating ratio had risen from J4 per cent over the period 
1920-4 to 68 per cent over the period 1928-32 This was in part 
due to the deteiioiatiem of the property, but stiU more to the 
increase m the number of people employed, which was out of all 
relation to the volume of traffic carried The Japanese policy of 
pfovokmg ‘incidents' has also seriously hampered management 
M Monnet estimated that if they were properly reorganized the 
railways could be placed upon an economic footmg, but they would 
need large sums to be spent upon repairs to track, workshops and 
rolling stock ( $67 million) and upon new construction ( $60 million) 
The continuance of civil war, followed by the outbreak of the war 
with Japan, has prevented any such scheme from being realized 

MANCHURIA 

The first railway to be comtructed m Manchuria was an extension 
of the Peking Shanhaikwan Railway north-eastwards from the Great 
Wall to Mukden (419 km) The construction of this railway (189*^ 
was due to British enterprise, but the railway soon became a Chinese 
Government railway 

About the same time, as has been seen, Russia obtamedconcessioos 
at the other end of Manchuria The Chinese Eastern Railway Com 
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pany was founded m 1896 by the Rosso Qunese Bank (later called 
the Russo-Asiatic Bank), a concern m which Russian, French and 
Chinese capital was engaged A great chord line was constructed 
across the full breadth of Manchum from Chita m Sibena to 
Vladivostok (1,480 km on Manchunan terntory) , together with 
a connectmg line from Harbm on the chord line, through Changchun 
(Hsinloog) and Mukden to Port Ardiut and Dairen. These Imes 
were built to the Russian gauge and had nophysical connection with 
the standard gauge railway from Shaohatkwaa to Mukden The 
whole system, known as the Chinese Eastern Railway, was opened 
in sections between May 1905 and July 1905, and the imtiative 
throughout was purely Russian. The object, in the first mstance, 
was to shorten ^e route of the trans-Sibenan Railway to Vladi 
vostock , in the second instance, to gam access to ice-free ports at 
Port ArAur and Dairen (Dalny) The railway served as an instru- 
ment of Russian penetration mto Manchuna, and it was a contn 
butory cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 

After the Russo Japanese War the system was spht in two The 
northern half continued to be known as the Chinese Eastern, whilst 
the southern half became the South Manchuna R^Jway It will be 
most convemeat to treat the histones of these two sections separately 
and to begin with the South Manchuna Railway 

The South Manchuna Railway 

After the Russo-Japanese War, Russia ceded to Japan her nghts 
m the Chinese Eastern system south of Changshun (Hsmking) 
This cession was confirmed by a Smo Japanese agreement of Decem- 
ber 1905 For the operation of this Ime the South Manchuna Railway 
was formed under Imperial Ordinance of June 1906 The South 
Manchuna Railway was in fact a large mdustnal combmc with a 
harbour at Dairen (Dalny), coal mines, power stations and other 
non railway activities The railway was convened to standard gauge, 
but there was soil no physical connexion with the Pekm Mukden 
hue at Mukden 

From the outset the Japanese policy was to use the railway for 
development of Southern hlanchuna, and to feed their port and 
shippmg at Dairen Th^ did not extend the railway, wiuch con- 
sist^ solely of the mam Ime from Changchun (Hsmking) via Mukden 
to Damn sad a second line from Mutcfen co the port of Aniung , 
they appear to have looked at first for Chinese co-operation. 
The task of building feeder railways was accordingly left to the 
Chjoese , the Japanese advanced die money on loan, but the terms 
were nominal, the railways seldom paid dteir way, and the Chinese 
seldom paid either mterest or <inking fund In course of tune feeder 
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lines were constructed, under Chinese management, to outljing 
pomts, such as Hailung, Kinn, Tungliao, Taonan , and the port 
of Newchwang at the north west base of the Dairen peninsula was 
connected with the Pekiog-Mukden line 

If there ever were hopes of Sino-Japanese co-operation these were 
soon dashed The Chinese could not accept the dominance of a 
Japanese organization, such as the South Manchuru Railway, in 
their territory They set themselves, from 1925 onwards, to build 
lines of their own, without Japanese cash or co operation, and to 
Imk these mto a system competitive with the South Manchuria 
Railway Their efforts, owmg to the weakness of the central Chinese 
Government, were ill combined and ill directed, but were enough 
to alarm the Japanese The discussions and negotiations which 
followed were cortiplicated and prolonged , it is not necessary to 
follow them here, and it must be enough to say that though there 
were elements in both countries which hoped for accommodation, 
Chmese national feeling was at stake on the one side, while, on the 
other, the Japanese military party steadily worked for a rupture 

In the last stage before the rupture the Chmese were workmg to 
divert traffic from the South Manchuria Railway to the Chmese 
system of competitive lines, which covered neatly 1,000 km , and 
to divert ezport traffic to the port of Newchwang, or to a new port, 
developed by therdselves, at Hulutao, nearer to the frontier of China 
proper The Chmese compeuuon was favoured by lower rates, due 
to currency conditions, and a large volume of traffic was diverted, 
notably from Daitcn to Newchwang and Hulutao The Japanese did 
their utmost to mamtam the Port of Dairen, which had been hard 
hit by the trade depression of 1929 and later years , but they had 
also to fear the compendon of Vladitostok for traffic from Central 
Manchuria Accotdmgly they turned their attention to the establish 
ment of a port on the Korean coast at Rashm near the Siberian 
frontier, and to the utilization or construction of connecting lines 
from Changchun to Rashm by way of Kirm and Tunhua The 
completion of this route would have dealt a severe blow to Chmese 
ambitions, but it was not completed when the final breach between 
Japan and C hina took place 

On I March 1932 Japan proclaimed the mdependence of Man 
chukuo The South hlaochuna or^nization was charged with the 
administration of all the railway Imes south of Changchun, whether 
built by Japanese or Chinese capital, and has welded them into a 
connected system , the Japanese have also completed the connection 
to the port of Rashm m Korea, and they have developed Dairen 
and Rashm as the prinapal centres for the export and import traffic 
of the new State 
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has been taken up A new ttans Siberian railway further removed 
from the Japanese sphere of influence is under construction It is 
planned to reach the Paafic i^posite the island of Sakhalin (Infot 
mation up to November 1945 ) 

THE CHINA-BURMA CONNECTION 
Schemes for linking China with Burma by rail have been under 
consideration for nearly fifty years The physical difficulties are very 
great and the finanad problem has proved insoluble The last 
proposal m 1938 was for a Burma Yunnan Szechuan railway The 
length of Ime would have been appro^mately i,^oo km., and the 
route proposed was Lashio-Kunlong-Kuommg Suifu, and thence by 
the ezistmg Imes to Chungking To the Chinese this constituted 
their last hope of a rail connection with the outside world The 
French Government was not unfavourable, seeing in the proposiuon 
a possibility of extending their Haiphong Kunming railway to 
Chungking, and they agreed to guarantee credits for the Kunmmg 
Smfu section Neverthdess, the Smo French negotiations ultimately 
broke down over the question of security Some construction work 
was done, but was interrupted by the Japanese occupation of Burma 
No progress was made in regard to the Lashio Kunlong Kunming 
section 
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PAN-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENTS 


^HE Pan-American Conference met first m 1889-90 and set up 
an Inter Continental Railway Commission to survey routes for a 
Pan-Ameiican Railway Eight conferences have been held and have 
passed resolutions, but the Pan- American Railway is still unrealized, 
and with the advent of the aeroplane if seems likely to remain no 
more than a pious aspiration 

In X95J the Pan-American Commercial Conference (Buenos Aires) 
took up the question of the unification of the laws and regulations 
concerning raEway transport, and with ihis object in view recom 
mended the formation of national and international committees It 
does not appear that any further progress has been made 


NORTH AMERICA 

The development of the railway system m the United States and 
Canada is too well known to need detailed reference here The 
railways of the United States have grown up in an atmosphere of 
private enterprise and fierce competition w^ch has certainly pro- 
vided an ample mileage and eqvupment to meet the public demand 
Itas also on more than one occasion shaken the 
whole stnictute to its foundation The crisis of 19J0-J was such 
an ocasion, and although since that date the railways have regained 
a moderate degree of prosperity, they now find themselves tkee to 
«cc With growing competition from the air and from road transport 
Nwerthcless, they have profited from their disastrous e-tpenences 
^leara the lesson of co-opecation both nationally andinternationally 
ihe period of embittered mte wars has now given place to a period 
oi increasing harmony and mutual agreement In particular, 
^nadiaa and United States railways work well together, in spite 
of the inevitable competition entailed by their geographical relation- 
The Interstate Commerce Commission (USA) and the 
Canadian Board of Commissioners, which are the governmental 
rate fixing authorities, cultivate dose and friendly relations with 
other 


INTERNATIONAI. ORGANIZATION 

There is no mter-govemmental railway organization, but the 
titter admxnisttational organization known as the Association of 
American Railroads (AAR) plays a very important part, induding 
«»> 
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as It does all the prinapal lailroads m Canada, the United States 
and Mexico 

The Assoaation itself is comparatively new, having been formed 
in 1934 by the merger of the American Railway Association, the 
Association of Railway Execotives, the Railway Accountmg Officers’ 
Assoaation, the Railway Treasury Officers’ Assoaation, the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, and other orgamzations Most of these 
orgamzations in turn represent amalgamations gomg back to the 
formation of such bodies as the Master Car Builders’ Assoaation 
in 1867, the Time Conventions formed m 1872, and the Railway 
Accountmg Officers* Assoaauon in 1888 The broad nunded mtel 
hgence which brought all these long estabhshed, separate bodies 
into one co-ordinated orgamzation wuhin the last ten years deserves 
special observation It may be particularly noted that m the matter 
of exchange of freight <^rs the AAR not only regulates the 
of the exchange, but through its appropnate committees directs the 
daily flow of freight cars, and marshals fleets of cars to meet peak 
demands, such as the movement of a heavy crop, without regard to 
the mdividual ownership of the wagons themselves, but subjcrt 
always to the approprute payments for hire, repairs, etc The 
ptec^eat may be considered to have its lesson for European 
apphcation 

It IS interesting to note, however, that in certain other directions 
the European railways, in spite of the greater diversity of nation- 
alities and languages, have earned co-operatioo further than it has 
vet gone m America There is no organization in America com- 
parable with the European Time Table and Goods Train Time- 
Table conferences , not is there any such body as the B C C for 
the division and distribution of rccapts 

STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROADS 
The Assoaation is organized in four departments 

(:) Operations and Maintenance, 

(2) Law, 

(5) Traffic, 

(4) Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Each of these is agam subdivided into separate Divisions, Sections, 
Bureaux and Spea^ Committees, and these have that headquarters 
in New York, Chicago or Washmgton as convenience may dictate 
As an indication of the compteh^ive nature of the orgamzation 
It may be well to deal with cadi d^rtment m greater detail 
1 Operations and Maintenance Department 
(a) Operating Transportation Dmston (Hdqts , Chicago) 
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This IS otgamzed in eight Section as follows 
Operating Section (New York), organized 1884, prepares, revises 
and interprets standard codes for train operations, block signals and 
interlocking 

Transportation Section (Chicago), deals with rules and regulations 
governing car service, demurrage and storage , issues OfKaal Rail 
way Equipment Register covering nearly two miUion cars used in 
interchange service 

Freight Station Section (Chicago), organized tB88, deals with freight 
station working and with questions of special interest to freight 
agents , has local committees ui every large aty 

Aiedical and Surgical Section (New York), organized 1910, deals 
with matters of health, physic^ standards and periodical examina- 
tions of staff 

Protective Section (New York), organized 1919, deals with police 
protection of passengers, freight, and property , has reduced theft 
of railroad shipments from ten nuiUon doUais in 1921 to one half 
million dollars in i9}3 

Safety Section (New York), organized 1921, organizes educational, 
ptevenuve, and staustical methods for rsulroad safety, e g concern- 
ing grade crossings and trespassers 

Ttle^aph and Telephone Section (New York), organized 1882, deals 
with standards foe telephone and telegraph equipment, operating 
practices, and improvement of methods 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section (New York), organized 1913, 
deals with methods of fire prevention , publishes a hiadbook and 
issues information and instructions 

(b) Engineering Division (Hdqts , Chicago) 

This is organized in three Sections as follows 

Construction and Maintenance Section (Chicago), organized 1919 
This section carries on its work through the technical committees 
of the Amencan Railway Engineering Association, which was 
organized in 1899 It deids with standards, and pracuccs relating to 
design, construction and maintenance of permanent way and 
structures 

Electrical Section (Chicago), organized 1906, deals with design, 
installation and use of electrical apparatus of all kmds, including 
illumination, traction and heating 

Stffial Section (New York), deals with standards of railway signal- 
ling apparatus and practice Began operations as the Railway 
Signalling Qub, 1895 

(c) Mechanical Division (Hdqrs , Chicago) 

Began as the Master Cat Builders (1867) and the American Railway 
Master Mechanics Association (1868) It deals with problems 
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affecting the design, building, maintenance and repair of raikoad 
rolling stock and mechanical equipment generally It experiments 
with new designs and materials, and carries out continuous tests 
and research at its laboratory at Purdue University, under the 
direction of its own research engineer It is responsible for manda 
tory rules about the loadmg of cars, the mamcenance of air brakes, 
and similar questions, and jt issues a senes of manu als of standard 
and recommended practice on the subjects with which it deals Its 
work on standardization of constructional details has been extremely 
effective in reducmg great vanety of types to uniformity (see p 154) 
The Division maintains a Mccharucal Inspection Department and 
an Arbitration Committee 

It has recently (1937) established an Electrical Section, which deals 
with problems involved in the use of electriaty on railroad equip 
ment 

(d) Purchases and Stores Division (Hdqrs , New York) 

Originally organized in 1904 Its name suffiaently indicates the 

questions with which it deals In co operation with the Engmeeung 
and Mechanical Divisions it has earned through most useful work 
in the sunpliBcation and standardization of stores such as rivets, 
cMper fer^es and tubing, steel boder sheets, etc , and further work 
ofthe same kind is proceeding 

(e) Freight Claim Division (Hdqrs , Chicago) 

Originally organized in 1891 It xnauitains travelling repre- 
sentatives all over the Uiuted States It publishes a code of Ptmciples 
and Practices affecting the settlement of freight claims, and works 
in close CO operation with traders both for me settlement and the 
prevention of freight claims In furtherance of this policy it has 
promoted the ‘Perfect Shipping and Careful Handling’ movement 
initiated 10 recent years by Shippers’ Advisory Boards 

(f) Motor Transport Dmsion 

Organized in 1928 as a clearing house for information in regard^ 
to road motor services conducted by railways 

(g) Car Service Division (Hdqrs , Washington) 

Was organized in 1917 Hie division undertakes all the obvious 
duties connected with the flow of freight cars from one railroad to 
another, the observance of the Car Service Rules, etc It also takes 
the responsibility for meeting speaal demands, heavy crops, emer 
genaes, etc ft co-operates with the interstate Commerce Cora 
mission in all car service matters It is responsible for antiapating 
car loading requirements and maintaining contact with shippers 
The formation of Regional Shippers Advisory Boards (1922-3) , 
marked a great advance m this direction These are voluntary 
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organizations of shippers , rail\?ay representatives are encouraged 
to attend their meetings, but are not members There are thirteen 
of them covering the whole of the United States, correlated by a 
National Association, formed in 1937 These bodies, in general, 
meet quarterly and forecast cat requirements for the following 
quarter The Cp Service Division of the Railroad Association 
combines and issues these forecasts, which have become important 
as a business barometer It ako issues weekly statements of cats 
loaded The general result has been a marked improvement in car 
supply 

Besides the seven divisions enumerated above, the Operations and 
Maintenance Department includes two Bureaux and two Special 
Committees The Bureaux are 

(a) Fmght Container Bureau (t^z r) with headquarters at New York 
and service offices at Jacksonville, Harlingen (Texas), San Franasco 
and Seattle It deals with specifications for containers, loading rules, 
tariffs, etc , and co-operates with shippers and receivers of freight 
in devising improvea packing or improved types of container for 
particular commodities 

(b) Bureau for the Safe Transportatton of Expkstm and other Dan 
ffrous Articles (1906), with headquarters at New York It makes 
inspection at works for the manufacture of explosives, etc , conducts 
mvesagations into mishaps, formulates rules, etc It maintains a 
cheQii<^ laboratory (South Amboy, New Jersey) and co-operates 
with shippers all over the United States and (inada Its operations 
have ensured a very high degree of safety In 1938, 500 tmllion 
pounds of dangerous explosives wete handled without a smgle 
acadent or casualty 

The two Special CommiKees are 

(a) Committee on Automatic Train Control and Sisals (19^1) This 
Committee co-operates with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
In investigations and tests , also m the application of the Signal 
Inspection Act 

Joint Committee on Grade Crossing Protection (19}°) I* co- 
operates with Governmental and other public authorities in order 
to standardize and improve safety measures at level crossmgs 
Both these Speaal Committees have their headquatters at Wash- 
ington 

2 Law Department 

This department deals with questions of law and legislation It 
represents the railroads as a whole before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and before committees of Congress It also arculates 
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information on legal matters afiecting the railroads It includes one 
division known as the Patent Division, which deals with matters of 
patent law and the common use bp all railroads of useful patented 
devices The headquarters of the department are at Washington 

3 Traffic Department 

This branch has its headquarters at Washington, and deals with 
all questions affecting railway totes and tariffs, routing, publication 
and simplification of tariffs, etc 

It CO operates with traders organizations and with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on a variety of questions In particular, it 
has a permanent Tariff Simplification ^mmittee, and a special 
committee studying the simplification of freight classification , in 
co-operation with the United States Dqiartment of Commerce it has 
adopted a simplified form of shippers’ manifests for import and 
export traffic 

4 Finance, Accounting, lotion and Valuation Department 

This department is organized in three Divisions, all with head 

quarters at Washington 

^ Amuntmg Dtvtston 

Trus began in 1888 as the Assoaation of American Railway 
Accountmg Officers It issues mandatory rules on inter railway 
accountmg, and mamtaios committees for arbitratjon and appeal on 
disputed questions It also issues lists of ‘recommended practices’ 
on matters of internal accountmg, with the intcnaoa of promotmg 
simplicity and uniformity It co operates on these questions and on 
statistical reqvuiements with the Interstate Commerce Commission 

(b) Treasury Division 

This Division, which was organized in 1907, endeavours to 
establish uniform rules in regard to methods of making and receivmg 
payments, collecting charges, baokmg arrangements, etc It is 
organized m seven terntoria! groups 

(c) Valuation Division 

Tlus was originally organized m connection with the Valuation 
Act of if)i3,whichprovidcdfor the valuation of allrailroadproperty 
It now co-operates with the Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in keeping the mventory and valuation up 
to date 

Finally, the research and publishmg acuvities of the Assoaation 
deserve mention 

The Bureau of Railway Eeonomes (1910), with headquarters at 
Washmgton, collects facts and statistics, carries on research, and 
issues statistical surveys covering the whole field of transportation 
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Standard box-cars of 40 ft 6 in and 50 ft 6 m length Canadian 
railways ate workmg tov^rds the 40 it 6 m standard But many 
other varieties are still to be found 


INTERNATrONAL EXCHANGE OF ROLLING-STOCK 

In normal times cars move freely over the North American conn 
nent on the basis o£i.perditm charge (m general, $i 00 per day) and 
certam accepted Car Service Rules , for instance, Canadian National 
Railway wagons pass with newsprint £tom Quebec to Mexico There 
IS no rilway pool of wagons 

In war time greater freedom is allowed, e g as to the return 
loadmg of privately owned cars , at the same time it has been found 
necessary to control more closely the exchange with Mexico owing 
to the accumulation of wagons south of the Mexican border Traffic 
from Mexico northbound to the United States mcreased by over 
lao per cent between the years 1941 and 1043, and nes^lyCopetceax 
of this traffic ranked as strategic materia! The situation called for 
urgent action, and, by agreement between the two Governments, 
special steps have been taken at United States expense to assist the 
Mexican railways m the haodlmg of war time traffic, the speedmg up 
of car repairs, and other similar operations The results have been 
satisfactory to all parties 

Steps ate also bemg taken to improve the exchange of traffic with 
the narrow gauge Central American railways 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 
International Carriage of Goods and Passengers 
Rules for the handling of inter Ime freight claims are common to 
the Umted States and Canada, being laid down by the AAR For 
instance, claims must be made to the earners withm four months 
of the date of dehvery There arc, however, nunor differences, e g 
as to the time hmit for overcharge rlaim«; Waybills, whether issued 
in Canada or the United States, are atxepted for through movement 
There are no mter line freight claim settlements or through inter 
hne freight arrangements with Mexican hncs 

International Time Tables 

Time tables, through running schedules, etc , are arranged be 
tween individual companies, or at most by regional Passenger (or 
Freight) Assoaations 
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various descriptions of commodities according to their loading 
qualities The rates charged affect prmapaUy manufactured and mis- 
cellaneous goods Bulk traffics move largely under special bulk rates 
not affected by the classification 
Traders in Southern Temtory have recently complained that 
their rates on ‘classified’ goods were too high, and discriminated 
against them when compared with the lower scales of rates m Offiaal 
Territory They took their complaint to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission That Commission has now (May 1945) upheld their 
complaint and has ordered the nulways to prepare a uniform rate 
classification apphcable to the whole country with the exception of 
Moimtain-Pacific Territory, one of the subdivisions of Western Terri- 
tory In the meantime, and as an mdicauon of the general lines upon 
which the new uniform classification should be carried out, they 
have, broadly speakmg, ordered a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
rates charged under the Southern and Western territorial classifica- 
tions and an increase of to per cent in the rates charged under the 
Official territorial classification The change is $}gniBcaiit as showing 
the weight of the forces which make for standardization of classifica- 
tion in a continental area such as the United States It will be referred 
to later (p 139) when occasion 1$ taken to deal with the problem of 
standardization of classification in Europe 
Canadian terntory is divided mto two parts Canadian Freight 
Associauon Territory, roughly east of, but excluding. Port Arthur 
on Lake Superior, and Western Canada It may be noted that the 
closest traffic telauons exist between the three United States terri- 
tories and the Canadian Freight Association Territory A system of 
class and commodity rates has been created, and an elaborate 
structure of differentials has been agreed as a means of puttmg an 
end to rate wars between the trunk hncs serving the Atlantic ports 
and New England Under the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Comnussion in the Umted States, and the Board of Railway 
Commissioners m Canada, these me differentials provide the basis 
for a common understanding m regard to import and export traffic 
among the railways from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson Bay and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Tliey serve to distribute external 
traffic over the different routes and ports without regard to national 
boundaries, but with due regard to the character and cost of the 
different routes , for instance, where a route is partly by water, the 
differential is framed to allow for the lower cost of this section and 
the lower speed of transit Thus the inferior but less costly route 
obtams its fair share of the traffic The Canadian railways enjoy much 
lower taxation than the United States railways and have had a 
greater share of capital assistance from the State , the Canadian 
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National is State-owned These conditions might have been expected 
to disturb the whole system of difierentials , m fact, they ate folly 
recognized and have been taken into account without giving rise 
to any serious difficulties 

In 1510 the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Canadian 
Board of Railway Commissioners drafted a treaty for die creation 
of an International Commerce Coauaxssioa to regulate rates on 
international traffic , hut this has so fat led to no result 

SOUTH AhiERICA 

GENERAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Statistics for the years 1930-j show that there were about 98,000 
kilometres of railways in South America To this total Brazil and 
Argentina each contributes rather more than one-third , of the larger 
republics Argentina is the best provided with railways, whether 
measured by area or populauon The vanous naponal r^ways do 
not yet form part of an rateimtionally Imkcd system , indeed, they 
arc sometimes composed of disconnected fragments There is no 
accepted standard gauge, even m the individual States The only 
international railway organization is the South American Railway 
Congress, but its acaviues are limited It held its third session m 
1929, and Its fourth in 1941 

Hitherto the governing factor has been that the republics of 
South America have looked outwards towards the sea rather than 
in the direction of their immediate neighbours 
There were signs of a change even before the war, but it was to 
air transport rather than to the railways that the tepubhes seemed 
to look for the strengthening of theirintcrnational connections This 
development was not unnatural, having regard to the immense 
physic^ difficulties of extended land communications on the South 
American continent The war has emphasized this tendency 

So far as the railways are concern^, all South Amencan States 
alike need an increase of mileage The war has at the same tunc 
increased the urgency of the ne«l and the difficulty of satisfying it 
The demand for improved land transport has become more pressmg, 
and international co-opcration diiough lend lease and other agencies 
appears to be playing some part in this movement On the other 
hand, even when loans were available^ the war severely restricted 
not only railway development, but even railway mamtenance, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining tnatezial, skilled labour and techiuaans 

OUTLETS FOR BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 

The most notable recent rail-n^y developments have been in 
Bolivia, Paraguay and the surrounding territories The problem 
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of developing the resources of^ Bolivia and Paraguay has assumed 
speaal urgency during the war period 

Bohvia IS cut off on all sides from access to the sea Her most 
populous area, the Bolivian plateau, is isolated between the high 
ranges of the Andes not onlyfromthePacificbut also from Bohvia’s 
own eastern territory, which with one fourth of herpopulation covers 
three fourths of her area Eastern Bohvia, in its turn, is isolated 
from the Atlantic by the forests of the Amazons, and has hitherto 
looked for its only potential outlet, across the Gran Chaco, to the 
navigable waters of the Paraguay river 

Bohvia's position is lo some ways comparable to that of Czecho- 
slovakia m Europe, but with this difference, that Czechoslovakia was 
strong industrially and could command all routes by playing off one 
neighbour agamst another, while Bolivia, being undeveloped, has 
found her efforts frustrated on every side Her powerful neighbours 
have taken her up and dropped her m turn as suited their own 
foreign pohtics, whde she has until recently encountered the 
unalterable resistance of Paraguay in the attempt to secure a port on 
the navigable course of the Paraguay river 

The discovery of oil on the Gran Chaco has altered the position 
This discovery enabled Bolivia in ijjy to secure favourable agree- 
ments with Qule, Peru and Brazil, and these negotiauons in turn 
have alarmed the jealousy of Argenuna Chile, which had deprived 
Bohvia of her outlet to the Pacific in 1884, had then endeavoured 
to satisfy her by constructmg a railway from Anca to La Paz , but 
the portion on Bohvian territory was not completed till 1915 and 
only handed over to Bolivia m 1928 Even so, the transit of Bohvian 
traffic to Anca remained subject to restnctions, and was far from 
satisfymg Bohvia for its loss of a Pacific port la 1957, after the 
discovery of oil on Bolivian territory, Chile entered into fresh agree- 
ments In accordance with these agreements Chile grants ‘free 
transit’ to persons and goods, mcluding munitions, going to and 
from Bohvia, estabhshes a mixed commission for regulatmg rail 
transport between La Paz and the Paafic port of Anca, and — ^no 
doubt — hopes to reduce Bolivia’s desite for a port of her own on 
the Pacific It may be noted that at the same time progress is being 
made with a new transandine railway between Antofagasta (Chile) 
and Salta (Argentina) * This railvray may benefit south eastern 
hut. It IS primarily intended to provide an outlet to the 
Paafic for the products of the Argentme provinces of Salta, Jujuy, 
Tucuman and Catamarca 

Peru hastened to condude extended conventions, including the 


1 On the first Transandine Ratlway sec p i*o 
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construction of a new Pacific Port at Mataram m place of the open 
roadstead at MoUendo 

Braail was in a position to offer even mote substantial favours 
The agreement in her case included an agreement (1938) for the 
construction of a railway to serve the new Standard Oil refinery, 
and of a line linking Bolivia via Cochabamba and Porto Esperan9a 
(Brazil) with Santos on the Atlantic coast There was also a treaty 
for the jomt exploitation of Bolivia’s oil deposits Ihe new railways 
will complete a transcontinenml connection of some 2,500 miles 
from the Atlantic coast across Bolivia to Anca on the Pacific coast 
The importance of this railway for continental dpffnrff was recog- 
nised by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American R^ublics 
at their Second Meeting at Havana m July 1940 

The projected transcontinental railway wiJi be of metre gauge. 
It will use the already existmg lines from Arica to Cochabamba and 
from Santos to Porto Espetaoja (on the Brazibau side of thefrontier) 
Work on the intervening section, from Cochabamba na Santa Cruz 
and Cbrumha to Potto Espetao$a, is at present being earned out by 
Bolivian and Brazilian engmeers From Cochabamba the railhead 
has been pushed 73 miles forward to Vila VUa, and a further 62 
miles are reported to be under construction ^ Ftom Porto Esperanfa 
the line has been completed as far as 100 miles west of Corumba, 
and It was eitpected to complete another too nules before the end 
of 1544* There would seem to be still a gap of some 300 miles to 
be bridged 

The agreements with Bobvia were part of a Brazilian project to 
divert to her own ports the commerce of the upper Plata basm , as 
part of this scheme Paraguay was persuaded to undertake toad 
construction ftom Asunaon to the Brazihan frontier In 1941 the 
two Governments went further and signed a convention for the 
construction of a railway link (with Brazihan capital and certam 
fiscal privileges to the bcne& of Brazil) and a bonded warehouse at 
Santos for Paraguayan merchandize A similar agreement was 
concluded with Bolivia in June 1945 

The Argentme Republic has always regarded the Plata basm as 
coming within her own sphere (the old Viceroyalty of La Plata) and 
has begun to take steps to counteract the Brazilian campaign The 
Argentine and Bolivian Governments in 1957 agreed to establish 
a mixed commission to mvest^te the possibility of linking the 
State-owned Argentine Central Northern Railway with the Bolivian 
railways and the oil-wells Surv^s were carried out, and the 

j Gr^iiu, 24 Decembet 194} 

*L«gue of Nations Aperpie Menimldit ErtaewKiitt Importants dans It Dimatnt dst 
Transptrls November 1944 
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Aigentme Government in 1940 undertook to advance the funds for 
the construction of the first section 
In 1941 Argentina entered into an agreement mth Bolivu to 
build a lailrray foom die frontier town of Yacuiba to Santa Cruz in 
Bolivia, and work is proceedmg on this, although rather slowlv 
Argentina has been equally anxious to retain Paraguay wi thin her 
sphere In December 1945 she agreed to give Paraguay free port 
faalities at Buenos Aires and Kosario 

INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAI. AlxD ADSHNISTK.Vm'E ARR.AN GEStESTS 
The exchange of intemaQonal traffic by rail is mconsiderablc 
ovung to the sparsity of international rail junctions Brazil and 
Uruguay are the only two Governments which have concluded 
operating agreements The conveoaon, signed at Rio de Janeiro m 
May 1913,* declares the railway hoes between the adjo ining fronner 
stations of Rivera and Santa Anna do Livramento to be inter 
national, and this was followed up by Amde X of the Treaty of 
Commerce and Xavigatioo of 1933,* which allows each country to 
run locomoares and loaded or empty wagons into the temtory of 
the other through all esistmg or future frontier junctions Article X 3 
established a Commission of Experts to study the possibility of 
establishing a railway union with special general and local taiiffi 
It IS not known if the experts have completed their study 

There are no general intemaaooal regulations comparable to the 
Berne Conrenaons or to the voluntary regulaaons of the AAR 
in North Amenca 

ECOSOinC AND POLITICAL QUESTIONS AFFECTING 
RAILWAT OPERATION 

The Transaodme Railway 

This railway, which runs from Valparaiso (Chile) to Mendoza 
(Argentina), was ongxnally an international concern under Bnnsh 
management (through the Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway) on 
the Argentine side and under Chilean management on the Pacific 
side In 1922 an agreement was made by which there was to be 
unification of management under a United Committee, who would 
appoint the General Alanagcr, fix the tanfis and use the rolhng stock 
in common 

Unhappily, bad times supervened m 1931, and a customs tann 
dispute broke out between Chile and Argentina This affected 
particularly the lucratire cattle traffic from Argentma to Chile 
’‘BJSJ* vol C\TI p fill 

*L.NTS vol CLXKVI.P 597 , 
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< Rate Negotiations between OnWn anr! Peruvian Railways 

Traffic between La Paz (Bolivia) and the Paafic ports has for 
many years been a subject of competition between the Anca-La Pat 
Railway, controlled by the ChiTf^n Government, and the Southern 
Railway of Peru controlled by the British Peruvian Corporation A 
pooling agreement was eventually e&cted, but when the Bohviaa 
Government took over the Bohviaa section of the Arica La Paz 
Railway in 1928, the agreement was allowed to expire and rate 
cuttmg began agam 

Nevertheless, the Bohvian Government had occasion to complain 
in 1936 that the Chilean Gov ernm ent were chargmg higher rates 
per nffie for Bohvian traffic than for CJnlean internal tr^c, and they 
invoked the Barcelona Transit Convention of 1921 as pronouncing 
agamst such a practice The fTiilean Government sought to put the 
blame on the Peruvian railway, but they did cot alter their practice 

River Plate Regional Rate Agreement 
At the River Plate Regional Conference held at Montevideo in 
1941 Argentina, Bohvia, Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay signed an 
agreement (on 6 February) to grant rewtes, so far as theif legislation 
permitted, under tariffs apphcable to the different means of transport 
m respect of consignments to or from Paraguay and Bolivia 

Foreign Controlled Railways 

Reference has already been made to the British owned railways 
in Argentina There are others in Brazil, Columbia, Ecuador, etc , 
but the number has been reduced by naaonalization One of these, 
the Antofagasta Bohvia Railway, originally operated entirely in 
Bohvia, but after the annexation of the coastal region by Chile it 
was divided into two independent managements, under Chilean and 
Bohvian law respectively The two managements, however, work 
m close co-opetation with common use of roUmg stock 

The International Railways of Central America, operating m 
Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico, ate owned by a United States 
company 
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Convention, to "which "was annexed a Statute on the International 
Regime of Railways, was finally approved By i September 193 8 it 
had been adopted by twenty firc Goveviments , the most notable 
exceptions are Australia, Canada, China, South Afnca, the whole of 
South America, the Umted States and USSR 
Although the Convention attempts to combine the prmciples 
underlying the Berne Conventions and Regulations, it is in fact a 
declaration rather than a convention Its legal effect is small , but 
It has a certam moral ^lue inasmuch as it lays emphasis on freedom 
of transit, and non discnmination, though assertmg the full liberty 
of the contracting States to frame their own tariffs It provides at 
least a framework within which regional agreements could be 
concluded 
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ORGWi^TIONS OF ■WORIJ>-WIDB CHARACTER 
There seems no reason to doubt that the pohtical world organiza 
con which we must assmne will take shape as the result of inter 
national conferences and discussions will recognize the expediency 
of attaching to its Social and Economic Coimcil (or other similar 
body) a World Transport Organization the possible nature of which 
IS dealt with fully in the final volume of this senes Rail transport is, 
however, a regional activity Whilst one region may learn from 
another, and ^s much to gam from a full Imowledge of railway 
developments m other regions, any attempt to impose uniformity as 
between two regions would be very likdy to do more harm than 
good The world wide organization for railways would therefore 
play Its part most usefully in a cousultanve or advisory capaaty, and 
as a centre for information and discussion If this view be accepted, 
the duties in respect of railways of the new world wide organizaooa 
might be enumerated somewhat as follows 

(1) To investigate particular problems of tad transport which ate 
of interest to more than one region, and to make recommendations 

(2) To compile information and statistics, on a comprehensive 
plan, in regard to railway operations and development m all parts 
of the globe 

(jJ To offer its services as aibitratot when voluntarily called in 
by two or more Administrations in dispute 
These functions could all be fitly discharged by an appropriate 
world wide committee on Rail Transport But problems might also 
arise affecting vanous forms of transport m two or more regions 
These would seem to come naturally withm the functions of a wider 
body withm the Transport Organization as a whole, whether foi 
report or for arbitration in case of dispute 
It may be added that, having regard to the great benefit which 
results from conferences and discussions between administrators and 
technicians on die vaaous points arising in the practice of theit 
profession, and particularly 10 the realm of rail transport, it might 
be a speaal function of die world wide Transit Organization to call 
periodical congresses of railway everts for the discus''ion of an 
agreed programme of quesaons of techiucal interest In fact, how 
ever, tius role has for many years been effectively filled by the 
Intsrazaons} Railway Congress Assoaattoa, which held its first 
congress at Brussels in 1885 and its last at Pans in 1937 This 

association is world widemtdiaiacter, andits congresses are attended 

by delegates from all over the world , these are drawn both from 
go\ ernmental and administrational atcles It has its own secretariat 
>a6 
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The International Conference for Promoting Techmcal Uni 
formity on Railways (the Unite Technique) and 
The ‘Berne’ Union with its organ the Central OiBce for Inter- 
national Railway Transport 

Both these bodies had their centre at Berne, but their geo 
graphical location is of secondary importance and may be left 
for later discussion It is their objects which are the essential con 
sideration at the present stage These have been already indicated 
(pp rj-30) The tuo organizations corer diftcrent ground, but 
since their function is to obtain general governmental sanction, or 
otherwise, to proposals put before diem by appropriate govern 
mental representatives or administrative experts, it is not clear 
why they have maintained a separate existence 
In the new arcumstances of European reconstruction the two 
bodies might appropnately be merged m one as an International 
Conference with a Central Office of its own The function of the 
new bodj would be to consider, as a conference of governmental 
representatives, any railway questions brought before them by the 
appropriate committee of administrational representatives as reqmr 
ing governmental sanction, nhether ansmg m connexion with the 
code of the Unite Technique or the tuo Conventions, or other 
wise 

In this way, a single body would be created representing the 
Go\ernn\ents of the member States on all matters of interna 
tional rail transport cooperation uhere governmental approval 
is needed 

On the question of membership, it may be noted that the member 
ship of the Berne Umon includes all the prmapal States of conti- 
nental Europe vith the exception of the USSR It may be hoped 
that, in the case of the new Union, the USSR will be prepared to 
take part in the discussion as to the ultimate location of its head 
quarters’ orgaruzation , and m due course to review its attitude as to 
membership It is of course very much to be desired that the weight 
of the Soviet State and the Soviet railway system should be made 
av ailable to help in the general development of international rail 
transport co operation This, more than anything else, would pre- 
vent the emergence of any Central European domination m the 
railway development of Europe as a whole 

It is also much to be regretted that the Umted Kmgdon stands 
aloof from the Union (pp 31,5a) It may be doubted if the modi- 
ffcations in British railwaj law wluch would be involved are in any 
real degree comparable, as a set off, with the additional strength and 
prestige which would thus be given to the whole conception of 
international co operation and development in the world of trans 
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five permanent committees of the U I C supplies a useful precedent 
There would be committees dealing wi^ (i) Passenger Traffic 
(u) Goods Traffic, (m) Acaiunts and Cleatmg, (iv) Rolling Stock 
Exchange, and (v) Technical (Engmeeriog) Questions, the last 
being agam subdivided into tolling stock, permanent way, electncal 
— perhaps also signalling and odiei specia^ed departments 
Alternatively, lie British and American precedents might be found 
more convenient If so, the committees would be rearranged as 
follows (i) Operatmg (Passengers and Freight), (u) Commeraai 
(Passengers and Freight), (m) Ovil En gineering (mcl Signalling), 
(iv) Mechanical Engmeermg, (v) Accounts and Clearing Rolling 
stock exchange becomes a sul^departn^nt of (i) and the payments 
therefor a sub department of (v) 

The apphcation or modificacioa of the various conventions or 
other basic sets of regulations would be distributed between these 
committees m accordance with their subject matter, and any new 
matter which might arise for deasion would be assigned by a 
Central Bureau to the committee or committees to whose province 
it was judged appropriate 

In this way, a single co ordinated organization would remain 
permanently m bemg, qualified to give expert consideration to any 
questions which might come up for solution m the whole range of 
railway affairs, and, after considerauon, to take action, if within its 
powers or to recommend action to a higher authonty if the 
importance of the quesuon made that course necessary 

The orgamzauon of the Association of American Railroads, itself 
in some degree a body of intcrnaaonal character (see p 107), may 
perhaps be ated as a useful precedent for similar co ordinating 
action in the European field 

It has already been suggested that the geographical location of the 
new governmental Union is a matter of secondary importance The 
same suggestion is appropriate m the case of the various admmis 
trational bodies Some general considerations, however, may be put 
forward, affcctmg both the Union and the administrational bodies 
(1) It is desirable that the new Umon should have its mam seat at 
some convcmently central aty Readmess of access and adequacy of 
accommodation are important considerations 

(u) To avoid all possibility and (equally important) all suspiaon 
of partiabty or pressure, m the conduct of the affairs of the new 
Union It is desirable that the centre chosen should be situated m the 
teriitoty of some nunor power , and that the minor power should 
have as few competiuvc interests as possible in international traas 
port 

(ui) To ensure harmony, efficiency and reasonable promptitude 
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transport generally, it is important that they should be as simple as 
possible, otherwise the general transport orgamtation v.ou!d 
become too complex for eflicient working 

ThepermanentcommittecsoftheU/I C might well be rn'iintimed, 
but they would properly absorb other committees outside the U I C 
which have hitherto dealt with matters appropriate to one or more 
of the U I C Committees Thus, the Committee dealing with 
Rolhng-Stock Exchange would take over all questions relating to 
the R I V and R I C The Technical Committee would undertake 
the maintenance of standards set by the Unitd Technique and deal 
with all questions of construction, standards, etc , the Accounts 
and Gearing Committee would perhaps combine with the B C C 
(p 12) The machinery for the revision of the C I M and CIV. 
would call for special consideration It might cither be placed under 
a special committee or divided between the Goods TraHlc and 
Passenger Traffic Committees Time Table Conferences vould 
reappear as speaal sub committees of the same committees Their 
business is, for the most part, such as can be settled without reference 
to a higher authority 

It may seem presumptuous m a pamphlet of this nature to suggest 
far reaching changes m an organization which has been evolved over 
decades by experts of the highest capacity The lustification lies m 
this, that unless the organization of European international rail 
tianspon is comprehensive, compact and strong, it will be over* 
shadowed by organizations built up on national foundations, as it 
has been m the past The power of directing policy will pass from 
Europe as a whole to particular Powers, favoured by geography and 
armed by experience and persistence to use those favours to the 
utmost The growth of the Verein Mittclcuropaischcr Eiscnbahn* 
Vcrwaltungen between the two wars is a phenomenon which should 
on no account be allowed to repeat itself, it remains a constant 
menace and a warning 

TASKS AND FUNCTIONS OF EUROPEAN REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 

We have considered so far the nature of the organization required 
for the co-ordmation of rad transport in Europe It now remains 
to turn our attention to the work which that organization will be 
required to perform 

It must, for the present, be assumed to be the aim of all the 
Governments and Administrations parties to the organization 
increase the volume of international tail transport and the efficiency 
of Its operation On this assumption, an interiutional organizauon 
may perhaps be considered as directing its efforts to achieving 
mam objects 
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(fl) uniformity of physical staodacds , 

{b) effiaent distribution of rolling stock, particularly wagons , 

{/) uniformity of conations of carnage both between Administra 
tions and in relation to the public , 

(il) stability of tariffs, and some measure of uniformity m their 
structure 

None of the objects here enomerated ate new They have already, 
■with varying success, occupied the attention of the different inter 
national railway organizations But they return to the centre of the 
stage with increased urgency and it must be confessed under 
conditions of great complesity How far die measure of physical 
uniformity which has been obtained before the war will be found 
to have been maintained •when the dust of war has settled, it is 
impossible to say It is known, however, that the Berne Conventions 
on conditions of carnage, with certain inevitable war time modifica 
tions, were maintained within the German sphere of domination 
when this was at its most extensive, and it may be assumed that 
these conditions -will again emerge, when stable peace time condi- 
tions are restored, as the abi^g foundation of mtemational 
ttansport Other conditions — those for instance, which deal -with 
the exchange of rolling stock — wiU probably call for more deliberate 
reconstruction to meet the changes m the political and economic 
sphere which are likely to be a feature of the new world settlement 
It will be desirable to treat each of these mam objects of endeavour 
separately 

(A) Uniformity of Physical Standards 
The code of the Urut^ Technique represents a substantial achieve 
ment m the work of creating unifotm standar«fc of gauge, clearance 
(load gauge) and other matters essential to the free exchange of 
rolling stock That work represents the foundation upon which all 
subsequent work of physical standardization must be based It ■will, 
of course need to be amphlied and modenuzed m harmony with the 
development of transport methods, and the means by which these 
changes can be brought about have already been mdicated (p 129) 
At the same time, there are other directions in which, under the 
pressure of changing economic coodmotts, the work of standard! 
z'»ion could he widel> and wtfally extended 

Stafidardi:(ati<!n cf RoUingStock Standardization of the wagons 
themselves, though not essential is desirable in a high degree It 
IS probable that, in the sphere of mtemauonal transport costs, few 
developments wuuld be mo« remunerative than a movement toward 
4 reduction m the types of foibng stock m use o\ er the continent of 
Europe , nor, apart from national sentiments, could any occasion 
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be mote favourable for simplificatioii than the occasion which will 
be offered to Europe when the post war reconstruction is taken m 
hand. Old tolling stock has been destroyed to ap incalculable extent 
in the course of nuhtaty operations , on the other hand so far as 
new rolling stock has been built, it is probably of some standardized 
patterns In any event, there will be a vast work of new building 
and of heavy repairs to be undertaken. Viewed impartully, the 
occasion is one which should not be missed for building new rolling 
stock to a few standard patterns of an all European character, and 
in this connection the remarkable results achieved by the American 
Assoaation of Railroads (see p i lo e/ sf^ ) might well be taken as 
a model 

This Assoaation representing 300,000 miles of line in North 
America has as a result of the work done on standardization bj its 
Mechanical Division and its predecessor organizations, 

(a) reduced the number of sizes and kinds of freight car axles from 
to one standard design in five sizes 
(i) reduced the number of types of journal boxes from j8 to one 
standard design m five sizes , 

(f) reduced 20 different types of brake shoes and 27 different types 
of brake heads to one standard design in each arucle , 
while m the field of railway stores, the Purchase and Stores Division 
of the Assoaation has reduced the number of t) pes of various stores 
by 60 to 90 per cent 

The cconom) in the ordering of stores and in the stocks to be 
carried, as also in the speed with which repairs can be effected, 
needs no emphasis 

The adoption of such international types of rolling stock, and of 
fraght wagons m particular, would be of immense value to the 
speed, economy and effiaency of repairs to rolhng stock not onl) 
in internauonal transport, but also withm the national boundaries 
The formulation of standard designs for vehicles, and fittings of all 
kinds, falls naturally and equally withm the functions of the C I T 
and the U I C , acting as advisers to the Unite Technique A joint 
conference of the two bodies might of itself prove a valuable prelude 
to a mote completely integrated co operation thereafter , whilst, on 
the other hand, the experience of individual countries, such as the 
Umted Kingdom and the United States, m the construction of 
s fandat-H fvnes. e g of locomotlves for xvar time ‘austerity ’purposes, 
might supply usrful precedents for a post war Europe 

An important itcmm the standardization of wagons is the standardi 
zation of systems of refrigeration and heat control We have seen 
that there was a considerable development between the two wars 
m the creation of international through sen ices for perishable 
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trafEcs of various descaptions Such servuxs create new demands 
and are capable of almost indefinite development Modern methods 
of refrigeration, or of temperature control, would be largely wasted 
if they were not turned to advantage in these directions The rapid 
conveyance of fruit from Mediterranean to Northern countries, of 
fish or other northern products in the opposite direction, of milk 
or meat from a favourable producing area to points of high con- 
sumption, opens a very wide field for the development of the world’s 
resources Such services, however, call for international agreement 
in the widest sense, not only in their general arrangement — ^that is 
no new type of problem for tlie railways of Europe — but also in the 
servicmg of the trains and vehicles, en route, on a uniform and 
effiaent plan, from one end of the |oumey to the other The under 
lying condition of efficiency in such arrangements is a high degree 
of deliberate standardization in vehicles and m systems of tempera 
ture-control 

StandardtttaUon of Ekctrte Traction We have seen already (p 5 5) 
that there was a rapid increase between the two wars in the JaJo 
metrage of electrified lines on the continent of Europe That 
development is likely to continue indeed, two new factors are 
likely to stimulate the process a further increase in the price of 
coal, and the competition of ait transport It is not necessary to 
enter in further detail mto the advantages or disadvantages of the 
conversion from steam to elearic tzictioa, but this much is clear 
that under electric traction the need for concerted action and for 
international agreement on standards becomes more urgent 

At the end of 1538, 45 2 per cent of the European electrified mam 
Imes were operatmg on single phase AC, 59 8 pet cent on high- 
tcnsion D C , and 9 4 per cent on three phase current For each type 
of current various voltages were employed Such variations are 
wasteful and unpractical It is not merely that die change from one 
s} stem to another involves a diange of locomotive at a point where, 
perhaps, no stop of any kind is c^ed for , but systems of lighting, 
heaung, refrigeration, etc , are all more or less dependent on. the 
type of electric power supplied, and can only be adapted with some 
expense, if at all, to varying types of power It is in every way 
desirable to mcrease speed and efficiency in the transport of passen- 
gers, perishables, and foodstufis of all kmds , to attain this end it 

AOTpjxvs/N that steps siKToki be iskea te? 
systems and standards m all that concerns electric power, as between 
one country and another 

There are many other directions in which the search for common 
physical standards would produce benefiaal results Tliese will 
suggest themselves in the ordinary course of transport business It 
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IS not necessary to say more here than that the organization for 
originating, discussing, and (if found useful) recommending such 
measures of standardization should be easy of access and prompt in 
action The various committees of the U I C would seem to offer 
the necessary faalities 

(B) Effiaent Distribution of Rolhng Stock 

The most efficient and economical system for the use and distn 
bution of freight rolhng stock would undoubtedly be a common 
stock of wagons, distnbuted by a joint committee representing all 
the Admimstrations members of the Union However, with the 
exceptions suggested later, this must be regarded as an ideal unlikely 
of reahzation The problem must be approached on the assumption 
that each Admimstration will possess its own stock of uagons, 
supplemented by an undefined number of privately owned wagons 
The distribution of such wagons for the requirements of inter 
national traffic was elaborately regulated, between the two wars, on 
the ptinaples laid down in the R I V and R I C , a generally satis 
factory system of mutual payments was evolved, and the settlement 
of accounts was conducted through the B C C at Brussels, except 
durmg the periods of violent currency fluctuations The object of 
the reconstituted U I C and of its appropriate committees must be, 
as with the R I V and R I C in the past, to expedite to the utmost the 
transit and exchange of tolling stock m mtemauonal use, and to re 
duce to Its lowest possible limits all empty and uneconomical running 

It may be hoped, however, that m certain fields, e g the provision 
of refrigerated stock, room uiU be found for a less individuabstic 
policy In such cases, where the volume and movement of the traffic 
arc rcasonabl) stable, there would be great advantage m the creation 
of a common stock subject to regulation by a joint committee, whose 
aim It should be to obtain the greatest possible utilization of the 
stock in the joint interest of all jiaitiapants The prmapic might be 
applied by two or more member Administrations, or by the whole 
body of members as circumstances might render'tiesirable 

As between pairs, or groups, of neighbour States some form of 
‘common user’ rmght be apphed to all descriptions of wagon stock, 
perhaps on the lines adopted by the Bntish railway compames dur 
ing the war All such develi^ments are to be encouraged, not only 
on political grounds, hut as tending to secure the best possible 
utilization of the slock available, and the mimmum of emptj ronniTig 

(C) Umformity of Conditions of Carruge 

Here, agam, it is appropriate to recognize the great work that has 
been accomplished by the Berne Umon in setting up the whole 
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Structure of law and icgulation by which the international 

transport of freight in Europe has been governed for fifty years , 
nor IS the work of the Berne Union in respect of passenger traffic, 
though of more recent date, any the less fundamental If the future 
organizauon of international rail transport should follow the hnes 
here suggested, it wiU be for future conferences acting on recom 
mendations placed before them by the U I C , to extend the structure 
of uniformity so as to include other elements as judged most 
advantageous to the development of international traffic 

In this connection, reference has already been made Qi } 3 ) to the 
important question of the TJmfication of National Laws arid to the 
steps taken by the U I C , unfortunately without result in the 
formulation of proposals for harmooizmg national laws on the 
carriage of passengers and goods traffic The question of negotiable 
transport documents (p a8) in which the International Chamber of 
Commerce takes such an active interest, is a further item calling for 
the consideration of the future international organization 

(D) Stability and Utiiforimt> of Railway TaniTs 

We have seen that the problem of securing a greater uniformity of 
tariffs occupied the attention of the railway experts to a notable 
extent between the two wars (pp 54-56) Thesubjectwasapproached 
from three points of view — nomenclature publication ana structure 
The first problem had been taken up on general lines affecting all 
Europe, the other two from the regional point of view , but the 
results have been equally disappomtmg It maj be assumed that 
these efforts will be renewed , it is certainly desirable that the) 
should be 

Puhlicahon Of the three problems the most urgent and, on the 
whole, the simplest is that of publication The discussions and 
negotiations that took place on this question between the two wars 
have already been given in some detail (p 54) In the end a certain 
measure of agreement was reached (1933) and Article 9 of the Cl M 
was modified to prescribe that increases in intemaaoniU tariffs should 
‘not become effective until fifteen days at the earliest after their 
publication This length of notice is certainly inadequate in the case 
of shipment traffic, where arrangements must be made well in 
advance It will be desirable diat the whole question should be 
reviewed m the hope of densing more ample and elastic arrange- 
ments and of securing their general application There is no diffi 
culty in the formulation of a sdieme , the difficulty lies m securing 
Its acceptance and enforcement should be noted that variation 
in the exchange value of a particular currency has always been re 
garded as justifj mg an immediate correspondmg variation in tariffs ) 
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Nomenclature International tariffs are quoted as applicable to 
particular denominations of merchandize It is an elementary neces 
sity that there should be no misunderstanding as to the nature 
of the merchandize intended, arismg from ambiguity in the 
terms used in the languages of the different countries interested 
in the tariff Yet it is a fact that, in the constant change and develop 
ment of commeraal production, the same difficulty of interpretation 
anses even within national boundaries where the language difficulty 
does not arise , and permanent committees ate engaged m the task 
of s tandardizin g the description and classification of new forms of 
product We shall speak of classification later, but the difficulty of 
mterpretation is no less real, and it is intensified as soon as it becomes 
necessary to translate into another language 

The importance of arnving at a standard nomenclature, founded 
upon the absolute equivalence of certain descnptive denominations 
in all the pnnapal languages of Europe, has been folly realized in 
the past , so also has the difficulty of achieving, and mamtaming, 
such a result It is well worth while to renew the endeavour, which 
indeed demands the regular consideration of an appropriate standing 
committee, forming an integral part of the prospective international 
organization 

Structure With the question of standardization of the structure 
of rail tariffs we enter upon a new field, and one where success is in 
the highest degree diffi<^t of achievement Moreover, the value of 
the achievement itself is open to challenge 

The point is one of some importance, both as a matter of practice 
and of theory , and it will be desirable to make a few observations 
on Its general significance 

There has at all times been a genera! presumption in favour of 
an ideal railway tariff, logically b^ed on mileage and classification, 
under which an appropriate rate is assignable to any commodity 
passing in any quantity for any length of lourney Such a tariff 
structure constitutes, in fact, the legal basis of the railway rate system 
in Great Britain and in many other parts of the world It is, hotv e\ er, 
equally to be observed that the quotation of rates in practice nowhere 
conforms to such an ideal, and nowhere even tends to do so On 
the contrary, the quotation of ‘special tariffs’ or ‘special rates’ which 
apply, regardless of the ideal structure, to individual commodities, 
or fo urtfin'ifccn’ coiinm?dl'<5iar Aisfweuw eadircdael psers 
is increasmg There arc, indeed, a multitude of sound economic, 
social and political reasons against the rigidity of an ideal scale, and 
the mcreasmg competition of otha- forms of transport provides one 
of the most cogent of those reasons It is, in fact, idle to look for^ 
ward to a time when the ideal tanff will prevail and all ‘special rates 
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be abolished On the othei hand, it would be even more mistaken 
to fly to the opposite extreme and work for a regime of exclusively 
'special’ rates without any backbone ofptmaple other than the needs 
of the moment 

It IS probably fair to sa} that m most countries of the world it is 
lecogmred that some skeleton ftamewotk for rate calculation is 
desirable, if only as a scale of maximiim charges, and as a guide 
indicating the extent of any particular departure from the ide^ If 
such a skeleton framework is a beneficial feature in the railway 
freight system of individual countries, it can hardly be gainsaid that 
It should also prove benefiaal in any international scheme for the 
furtherance of international traffic 

So much, perhaps, would be accepted , and though there may be 
a strong body of opinion which would claim that the ideal in view 
is not worth the labour involved m obtaining it, yet in reply one 
may point to the fact, already noted (p ff), that the railways of 
Europe were engaged on a part of ibis task before the second world 
war, and had made some modest progress in the work It may be 
hoped that the work will be earned further, and that it wiU be thought 
•^orth while to undertake it on rather more comprehensive bnes 
One may also point to the recent developments in the United States 
of America, where popular pressure exerted through the appropriate 
court of justice has compelled the assimilation of the classifications 
which have hitherto ruled in the different ‘teintoties’ (see p 1 1 6) 

Every rate structure starts from a classification of commodiues 
Given some approach to agreement on nomenclature, the preparation 
of a model ckssification would appear to be the necessary first step 
in the international sphere Such a task should not prove to be 
bejond the powers of a capable body of experts National classi- 
fications no doubt exist in many countries, and these would continue 
to apply nationally, unless voluntarily abandoned It would probably 
be found, however, that there was a considerable degree of similarity 
in the pnnaples on which those classtficaaons were built up, and 
that the reasons which had iterated to include a particular com 
modity m a high rated class, or a low rated class, in one country 
had operated similarly in other countucs Considerations of relative 
value, relative ease of handling, relative bulk or fragility, do not 
change greatly with polmcal boundanes or with climate 

But classification, though basic in its importance, is only the 
initial problem m tariff structure There remains a whole series of 
problems familiar to the technical expert, but too detailed for 
enumeration here Some of diem have already been mentioned 
(p 55) and others of a similar character may assume importance in 
post war discussions The feature which is common to all these 
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problems is the desirability of obtaining the greatest possible measure 
of international agreement on a standard, even if there is considerable 
variation in practice A hard-and-fest uniformity is clearly outside 
practical politics 

It may be appropriate to conclude with one general observation 
on the political aspect of this whole question The tendency towards 
u n i f ormity or standardization springs from the practical needs of 
international transport These needs are strongest as between two 
neighbouring countries If no attempt is made through the central 
regional organization to satisfy the needs which arc, in fact, felt by 
all in greater or less degree, then the place that should be taken by 
the central organization will be filled by some mdividual Admimstra 
tion, or group of Administrations, and there will be set up the 
nucleus of a separate geographical organization which, from the 
vantage pomt of achieved success, may in the end overshadow and 
belittle the central organization That, as has been suifiaently 
indicated, would be no new thing m European railway organizaaon, 
and It is of the highest importance that the esqserience should not 
be repeated The pracacd demand for an increasmg degree of 
uniformity and standardization is there , if it is to be satisfied, then 
the imtiauve and the contmuous dnving*power should come from 
the centre, otherwise the solution will strengthen particular national 
or sub regional interests at the expense of the central authority 

This principle, however, in no wayimposcs on the central authority 
the obligation to begin by laying down general standards applicable 
to the whole region, b^ore descending to the special standards 
applicable between particular Administrations On the contrary, it 
may easily prove to be the more practical course to ascend from the 
particular to the general The essential feature is that the central 
authority, not the individual Administration, should guide and 
control the course of the mquiry 

TRANSPORT CONSIDERATIONS AND POLITICAL BOUNDARIES 

It has been thought desirable in an earlier part of this volume 
(p 68 et seq ) to dejd in some detail with the speaal arrangements 
arising out of the war of 1914-18, not so much on account of the 
nature of the settlements reached, as on account of the methods 
adrpffd axid then success or failure m rearhiny any settlement at all 

Generally speakmg, it has to be admitted that an immense amount 
of negotiation took place, and much friction was generated, with 
inadequate and unsatisfactory results The Reparation Agreements 
of 1950 passed a sponge over many disputes which had become too 
embittered and too complicated for any other form of settlement. 
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but that point was only reached after ten. years of wasted effort It 
IS inevitable that the question should be asked whether the answers 
to the railway transport problems iMsed by the second world war 
must be equally delayed and equally inconclusive 

It can be urged that after the first world war there was not suffi- 
aent experience or agreement as to the technique to be employed 
for the settlement of such problems There was at the same time 
some apparent reluctance to make use of the organization of the 
League of Nations On the other hand, the League perhaps did less 
than It might have done to organize itself for the solution of the 
problems that arose in such profizaioo Jt is to be hoped that what 
ever mtemational authority takes the place of the League will set 
Itself as soon as possible to evolve the machinery of negotiation and 
impartial arbitration which is necessary for the speedy settlement 
of these troubles 

It IS desirable in the first instance that the treaties themselves 
should he so framed as to give the least possible occasion for dispute 
Many considerations other than those of transport will enter into 
the foimulatiOQ of the tceaues, and transport considerations will 
inevitably occupy only a minor position , nevertheless, they cannot 
be left out of account without disadvantage In fixing new boun 
daiies such considerations should be given their due weight A 
political boundary should not, except with the strongest justimiation, 
assign to one country a short length of line which forms part of a 
through route between towns m another country In the same way, 
the )uncuon between two lines serving one country should not, 
except for the most compelling reasons, be assigned to the territory 
of another country Problems of this nature could be tnulupUed, 
and the transportation arguments are clear enough , it is the ethnical 
and politick arguments that disturb the balance 
However great may be the desire to avoid unnecessary disturbance 
of transport conditions, it may be taken that any change of boun 
danes will give use to numerous disputes The questions involved 
will be varied and will be likely to range from the nghts of share- 
holders down to the repairs and distribution of rolling stock Some 
will raise questions of law and will have to be dealt with through 
legal channels with ultimate reference, if necessary, to the recreated 
International Court of Justice , but diese will be a minority, and 
for the most part will leave the practical work of transport unaffected 
The greater number of disputes, however, wiU concern practical 
questions of rail transport, and i£ left unsettled they will have an 
unfortunate effect on the effiaency of the international transport 
sen ices The expenence of the last peace indicates very clearly that 
such disputes, mvolvmg as they often do questions of national 
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amour propre, may take years to settle, and may in die end only be 
settled by some rough and general rule imposed from outside In 
the meantime, the course of transport is impeded and national feebng 
embittered It is seldom that cleat ptmaples of justice are involved 
What IS wanted is not an abstract judicial investigation, but a prompt 
decision, given with knowledge and reasonable impartiality, and not 
susceptible of further challenge 

In reviewmg the settlement of these problems after the last war, 
It IS impossible not to feel that too much stress was placed upon 
agreement between the parties and too httle upon the need of 
promptitude and effiaency The result of this attitude may be seen 
in the long drawfl-out discussions between Austria or Hungary and 
the various Successor States (see pp 77-85) The procedure adopted 
— mutual agreement, and failmg that arbitration by the League of 
Nations — has an appearance of simphcity and equity On the other 
hand, it was far from expeditious , the points at issue were for the 
most part of purely secondary importance, but hardly any of them 
were settled within ten years after the end of the war 

The re estabbshment of efficient transport after the war will be a 
matter of the greatest urgency Questions at issue ought not to be 
left to the slow operation of conferences and the protocol Some 
means of expeditious settlement will be a first necessity A speedy 
deasion is better than delay, even if the speed of the decision should 
in some degree mibtate agamst its equity Nor is a settlement by 
agreement necessarily more equitable, more durable or more saus- 
factory to the parties concerned than an arbitral award It has to 
be remembered that in most cases such settlements ‘by agreement’ 
are the outcome of pressure or persistence or force majeure, and they 
are seldom regarded as fait by both sides, or indeed by either A 
settlement by arbitration is more hkely to be lastmg and respected 

The solution of the transportation problems of the next peace 
treaties would therefore appear to lie in constitutmg a strong and 
simple machmery of arbitration, capable of faandbng transportation 
questions of all hnds, and support^ by the full prestige of the new^ 
international authority Such a machinery should not be hard to 
devise, and clauses defining its nature and jurisdiction should form 
part of the treaties imposed on the various enemy Powers A reason 
able time (say, two years) should be allowed for settlement by agree- 
ment , after that period, or earlier by consent of both parties, the 
arbitral body should hold itself ready to act and to decide the issue, 
on the appeal of either disputant 

The constitution of the arbitral body will need speaal considera- 
tion To ensure prompt action it would seem that the members 
must be permanent and must be prepared to give their whole time 
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to the work To ensure that the decisions given are reasonable and, 
on broad lines, such as will carry oiaviction to the disputants, the 
arbitrators must be men with ^penence in the sphere of rail trans- 
port, or have the advice of impartial railway experts as assessors 
Lastly there must be no doubt that thetr deasions when given will 
be implemented with the full support of die international authority. 
The appointment of the members of the arbitral body by the 
international authority itself should be sufficient guarantee under 
this head 

It may with reasonable confidence be eapected that the appoint- 
ment of such an arbitral body under each of the treaties to be entered 
into by the enemy countries will ensure the settlement of all disputes 
affecting rad transport, witli common sense and substantial justice 
to ffie parties concerned, and, most important of all, it may be 
expected that the settlement wiU be prompt and final 
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^T^HE pubLshed sources utilized in this study may be grouped as 
foUows (i) international treaties, conventions and agreements , 
(t) documents and proceedings of international organizations and 
conferences , (3) international railway regulations , (4) Govern 
ment and other offiaal documents , (j) unoffiaal reports, books, 
pamphlets and periodicals 

For greater convenience the sources are here arranged by conti 
nent, and to avoid dupLcatlon those common to Europe and other 
continents are collected together under ‘Europe and General This 
apphes more especially to treaties, etc 

A Europe and General 

(l) INTERNATIONAL TREATIES, CONVENTIONS AND AGREEIIENTS 

The mam source up to 1919 has been Briitsh and Forttgn Statt 
Papers, pubLshed by H M Stationery Office , and, thereafter, the 
League of Nations Treaty Senes 

(a) INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 

For techmcal |ournais published by international organizations 
see separate heading below 
Iflternauonal Labour Office 

Official Bulleun 

Industrial Safety Survey (twice monthly) 

Automatic CoupLngs and the Safety of Railway Workers Studies 
and Reports Senes F, No 1 1924 

International Labour Conference 24th Session, 1958 
Proceedmgs 

Generalization of the Reduction of Hours of Work Part II 
Transport Section A Rail Transport (Report V, Part II, 
vol I) 

League of Nations 

Handbook of International Organizations 1958 

Quarterly Bulletin of International Orgamzations 

Offiaal Journal 

lAssTa’citi -its. Impattaats dies lit Oomas.'J/tdfti 

Transports 

Mmntes of the Transit Committee 

General Conference on Commumcaaon and Transit Barcelona, 
1921 

Preparatory Documents 1920 
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Sera Slral Conference on Commuiucahons and Transit 
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Preparatory Docurnems 

4o« of 4fsp^“^ between raitoys 


al m connection 'witn ixcwv L«--r..pn 
when considering the^tions between 
C j8S M 170. '9JO. force on the frontier sec- 

'”SS:'r»r::a&on Stetions C 144 M 71. 

oSi’ceTal des ttanspotrs mtetnationaux pat chemins de fet 

Rapport de gestion (annual) 

Permanent Court of Intetnauoml Justice ^ (Railway Sector 

Railway Traffic between Lithuama and Polan t 
Landwarow Kaisiadorys) 

Documents Reties C, No S4 '95 Senes A /B, No 4' 
Advisory Opinion of 15 Octr^r 19s 
ThePaneveays Saldutiskis Rmbway 
Documents, Senes C,No 86 '959 
Judgement, Series Z /B, ^"1' ^ 

Union internauonale des chemins ^ de ter 

Statuts de 1 Union mtemmonale d« ch^ 

(Fiche No A 1 ) 4<h eto». Jrhemms de fet euro- 

Statuts du premier groupem iq?o, p 545) , 

peens membtes de TO I C ^^'^;dl!-u£onmtetn.t.onale 
Recueil des fiches (R'oueildre drasi^ 

des chemins de fer jth e , „ fgr (annual) 

Statistique mtetnauonale des ‘^^^j^pdises pour le trafic inter 
Nomenclature uniforme des 

Veterhh44!i\cSE.sen^v^— ^ Geb.e. des 

Ubersicht uber die intetnauonal^ 

Eisenbahnwesens, February I933 
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(5) INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY REGULATIONS 
The regulations mentioned below include some of the more 
important of the technical and administrative regulations and 
recommendations, nearly two hundred in all, issued by the U I C 
and constituting the Union’s Rectail des fiches or Recueil des dtnsions 
Technical Standardi-i^atim 

Unitd technique des chemins de fer Redaction 1958 
33 Conditions a remplir par un ffem continu pour trains de 
marchandises (U I C Fiche No B i) 

29 Conditions auxquelles doit satisfaire un frem continu pour 
trains de voyageurs (UIC Fiche No B 14) 

Regies concernant les moteurs de traction electrique (UIC 
Fiche No 103) 

Transmissions elcctnques de vehicules automoteurs (moteurs et 
generatrices) Specifications techniques (UIC Fiche No ijj) 
Exchange of Rolling Stock 

Union internauonale dcs wagons Reglement pour I’emploi rea 
proque des wagons en trafic international (R I V ) Edition de 
Stockholm, valable a partir du i janvier 1935 
Union Internationale des voitures et fourgons Riglement pout 
I’emploi reaproque dcs voitures et fourgons en trafic inter 
national (R I C ) ^diuon de Nice, valable a partit du 1 octobie 
1938 

Riglement concernant le passage des wagons k marchandises d’un 
pays k un autre, ayant un ecartement de voie different, au moyen 
d’lm simple changement d’essieux au point de transit (UIC 
Fiche No 79) 

Directives pour I’emploi des automotnees en service international 
(UIC Fiche No B 12) 

Carriage of Goods 

Recommendations relatives i I’elabotation des lois et des ifeglc- 
ments de transport interne des Euts (UIC Fiche No 166) 
Prescriptions relatives aux objets adnus au transport sous cer 
tames conditions ^diUon de P^rouse 1937 (LNTS, vol 

CXai, p 464) 

Dispositions rfeglementaires poor le transport des colis express en 
trafic international (UIC Fiche No 3 a) 

Rfeglement pour le transport des joumaux en service mternauonal 
(UIC Fiche No 69) 

Riglement relatif au condltionnement de I’emballage des colts en 
trafic mternational (UIC Fiche No 14) 
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No 51) 1 I’echanee des contiinets (U I C 

Reglement international pom lecnange 

Fiche No 91) , containers pout 1 cm nil 

Condinons techmques a remph [a ^ ^ No 1 1 1 ) 

hsationentraficmternauo^^^^^ transport des wagons de 
Rcglement ■■'“''“““I, NTS vol CXCII, p 616) 

pamculiets (RIP) (P patlceptation teciproque en sen ice 
Presciiptions inodeles reglant I P. c„ts speciaua ncccs 

intetnationaldcwagonspourimsd^ag^^m^^ 

sitant des soins paruculie I -,,,t les wagons speciaur de 

Reglementauonmtctnanonale con ^ niaintenir une 

pamculicrs amcnages de tason p 

temperature determinee (U , wagons reservoirs 

Conditions techniques de P jes Uquidfs combusnbles 

et wagons-iarres desunes au ‘I 

etcaustiquo^ 

Carnage alPasmgers „„ndte en vue d’harmoiuser 

fitude d’ ensemble des oic^tes p ^ j^tterne av ec 

autant que possible les differents drons detM ^ 

1= dron de transport ‘otermoonj en^^ q^^^ 

Toyageuts et les tatifs mtetnationauv vojageurs 

Condiuons tmts a inseter dans 

ctbagages (U 1 C J^r^uonal pour le transport de 

Conditions types dun r Fiche No it) 

•\ojagcurs en groupes ( tarifs internauonaux de TOj^ 

Chapitre speaal a insctcr da^ etudunts, ainsi que d enfants. 
gems pom le tiansport d ettves, ^ ^nts consMues en vue 

)eunes gens ou jeuncs fflles, des g PP Fiche No m) 

de 1cm education morale on pbs*^“ de rojageurs et bagages 
Projet d'annexe amt taiifs >0“™“ ^jerts aller et retom, com 
lelanve a la dchvrancc de bilto Adnunisttations. soit 

portaut des reductions consenOM solt pom 

a I’occasion des exposition, ou chma- 

amenet le public a des stations thennal 

tiques (U IC Fiche No * 4 ) t,„„s de decompte relanves au 

Dlsposiuons comptables et pr No 1 J 4 ) 

trafic combine fer-air (VJ 
Ufeglement concetnant les 

rre£SSr“?c“SaTSao) 
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(4) UNOFFICIAL BOOKS, PiMPHI^TS AND ARTICLES 
CLASSIFIED Br SUBJECT 

Ltst of Penodtcah 

Archiv fur Eisenbahnuesen Berlin 

Bulletin de I’Umon Internationale des Chenuns de Per Pans 
Bulletin des Transports Internationaux par Chemins de Per Berne 
Bulletin of the International Railway Congress Association 
Brussels 

Modem Transport London 
Organ fur die Portschntte des Eiseobahnwesens 
Technisches Fachblatt des Vereins Mitteleuropaischcr Eisen- 
bahn VerwaJtungcn Berbn 
Railway Gazette London 
Verkehrstechnische Woche Berlin 

Zeitung des Vereins Deutscher (from 1952 MitteJeuropaischer) 
Eisenbahn Verwalmngen Berbn 
General 

Giannini, A i 

La convcnrione di Ginevra sul regime intemazionale delle 
fetrovie Rome, 1954 
Hantps, E 

Mittcleuropaische Eisenbahnpobtik Vienna, 1929 
Der Weg zum neuen Mitteleuropa Berbn, 1955 
Pirath, Carl 

Die Vetkehfsprobleme der Gegenwart (V T W , 28 August 
and 4 September 1929) 
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(V T W , 8 July 1931) 
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Comparaison du trafic, des recettcs et des depenscs d’exploitation 
des chenuns deferpour Jesann^es 1929 a 1958 (B U I C , 1939. 

p 115) 

International Organisations 
Kraessbohrer, A 

Der Verem Mitteleuropaischcr Eisenbahnvervt altungen (A E , 
1933. PP 34J) 

Masters, Ruth D 

International Organization of European Rail Transport {Inter- 
national Connliation, No 350 May 1937) 

Wolf, P , , 

Die deutsche Reichsbahn und ihre Beziehungcn zu auslandis- 
chen Eisenbahnen Bedm 1931 
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Le Bureau de Compensation de Bruxelles (B C C ) (ibid , 
February 1925) 
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centtale (ibid, 1933, p 376) 

International Railway Assoaations (reprinted from the 
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Kother, Dr Hans 

Das Problem der Blektnsieniag von Bahnen besonders in 
Deutschland (VTW, ai & 28 September 1938) 

Unger, Franz 
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Zehnderj Dr R 
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